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PRE ICLC B. 


THE TITLE OF THIS BOOK has been chosen as a 
link between histories. It will suggest two facts 
in the story of the race. The first is its dispersion 
by the confusion of tongues, a blessing, as we 
consider the purpose to people the globe. Unity 
of language would have kept men in one locality; 
segregation was essential to life centres and the 
building up of communities self-dependent, and 
out of communities kingdoms and empires, with 
jealousies, wars and general blood-shedding. 

But out of these have been evolved races suited 
to climates and conditions, from which has been 
revealed the great law of the survival of the fittest. 
Babel has been a blessing, but to a peopled earth 
unity became a necessity to their highest moral 
and intellectual advancement, and in order that 
the units formed by the dispersion should be gath- 
ered again into a single unit, a confederation in 
the Spirit’s dispensation, of all nations, kindreds 
and tongues, under not only a creature, but a 
divine headship, a new creation. The centrifugal 
has been superceded by the centripital, and now 
the dynasty of cohesion, through the power of the 
Spirit of God, has come. All in Christ and Christ_ 
allin all. So Babel and Pentecost stand for two 
mighty forces, united under the headship of Christ 
Jesus the Lord. So we have called these practical 
dissertations on the Spirit’s work ‘‘ Spiritual Vol- 
apuk,’’ the universal medium of power and speech 
wh’ch will reunite the nations unto God’s empire. 
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I. 
KNOWING THE RIGHT TIME TO DIE. 


“ This shall not be unto thee.”’ — Matthew xvi. 22. 


HE Acts of the Apostles, so largely biographical 
and so illustrative in the representatives of the 
life and character of Jesus Christ, are not all 

contained in the second volume of Luke’s writings. 
The act mentioned in the text is one of Peter, 
and occurred in the last hours of the life of Jesus. 
Matt. xvi. 21-23. The subject it introduces is, to 
know when it is best to die. This knowledge is 
a divine attainment, Flesh and blood have never 
revealed it. Christ Jesus was the only one of the 
race who ever declared it, and his wisdom in this 
respect has been so unlike any human judgment that 
men have only been confounded thereby. 

A-Christian woman said, in her last hours, while _ 
suffering from the indescribable weakness of consump- 
tion, ‘‘I amso tired to-night, I don’t know how I can 
endure it any longer.”” Then her thoughts became 
abstracted, as if she had left the earth, and she startled 
the watchers by saying, ‘‘ How glad I am that Jesus 
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died first! How much better off I am than Abel; 
for how terrible to be the first to die!” 

How much to be pitied are those who died before 
our blessed Lord! Every day brings the Christian to 
a point where he sees that Christ has been before him. 
Jesus may have thought it wrong to keep the dying 
world any longer without the help of his example, and 
this seems to be one of the reasons for his being in 
such haste to get away. He would not listen to con- 
tradiction. Peter tried to deflect him from his.purpose 
by saying, ‘‘ Be it far from thee, Lord; ths shall not 
be unto thee.”’ 

The reply of Jesus indicates clearly that whoever in- 
terposed against his judgment that this was the best 
time for him to die was of Satan. It was the Devil’s 
device, for he was afraid of Christ’sdeath. He thought 
Jesus would do less harm to his kingdom living than 
dead. He is believed by many to have instigated the 
dream of Pilate’s wife to stop a tragedy that he feared 
would injure the kingdom of darkness. 

Christ wanted to get away to become leader of the 
host borne out of life by death. He would get rid of 
the luring friendship of the world. Even Peter, by 
his mistaken devotion, was tempting him from his pur- 
pose to die at the appointed time, which would make 
death a victory rather than a defeat.. What victories 
are to be gained by those who die at the right time! 
How many by death have escaped dangers, disgraces, 
and family dishonors, which would have carried them 
down to the grave with faith shattered, so that they 
would have enteréd heaven out of great tribulation ! 
How many pass away unconscious of the disgrace of 
those nearest them because the physician would not let 
it be told them! Our Lord was wise in his determin- 
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ation to die according to divine appointment. He 
accomplished more, so far as we can see, for the world 
at that time than he could ever have done if he had 
continued in the flesh. 

How blessed that God appointed the dying hour of 
his Son, and has likewise said to us, ‘‘ It is appointed 
unto men once to die!’’ The world does not agree 
with the divine decision, because it has no idea of the 
purpose and value of life beyond its present advantage, 
but the apostle understood the worth of life when he 
said, ‘‘ for me to die is gain.” They are the real phil- 
osophers who know when to die, and this they may 
know by the condition of their work, for man ‘is im< 
mortal till his work is done.’”” He is dangerously ex- 
posed who has not begun his work, and he is in peril 
of being overtaken who is behind init. He is the man 
to whom the apostle calls, ‘‘Awake, thou that sleepest, 
and arise frnm the dead.”’ 

‘Be it far from thee, Lord.” For the moment the 
disciple is doing the Devil’s work. Peter becomes what 
Paul calls Satan, when he says, ‘‘ he hindered me.”’ It 
was a blessed thing for the world that Christ lived 
when he did, and died when he did, and as he did, 
If Christ had not died at the right time worship of him 
would have been a passion, as that of the Virgin after- 
ward became. The curse of the world before and 
since his coming and departure is its consuming lust 
for the sensuous. Materialism in philosophy, and sen- 
suousness in religion are twins ili-begotten, and minis- 
ters of the soul’s dishonor. 

He died to save himself from unspeakable dishonor. 
The worship of form has been, and is, the dark eclipse 
of the hope of the world. It is the mother of idola- 
tries, the ‘‘woman sitting on a scarlet-colored beast, 
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full of the names of blasphemy.’”? This worship of 
form, even arrayed in pious disguises, is death to all 
spirituality. Its death-blight is apparent in all its man- 
ifestations, whether the simple, seamless robe is ex- 
changed for a gorgeous ritual, or whether it appears 
in esthetical culture. 

The Master knew when to die, before any pictures 
could be taken of him, except those drawn from mem- 
ory, from his life, death and sufferings. This idolatry 
of form has infected all church-life. Childhood is led 
into it by means of object lessons, and the white and 
yellow chalk decorations, and the outlandish prints by 
which the young are taught. The only protection 
children have is in the supreme ugliness and absurdity 
of the chalk pictures, for there is an instinctive idea 
in their minds that goodness and beauty are insepar- 
able. Then there are in the Presbyterian Church Sun- 
day-school rituals, which are dangerous innovations, 
however well intended. 

That the Master knew when it was best for him to 
die in order to promote the spirituality of Christian 
life and worship, is seen in the fact that his Vicar, the 
Holy Spirit, was manifest but once in form, and even 
after he could only be perceived by faith. ‘If I go 
not away, the Comforter will not come.’’ The first 
gift of God’s love is the Saviour of the world, and the 
second is the Comforter, who keeps Christ before the 
soul in all triais. ‘‘He takes of the things of Christ 
and shows them unto us.’’ If we are impatient, he 
points us to the Lamb speechless under the weight of 
his cross or on Calvary. If we are tempted to fret, 
he whispers, ‘‘ He was oppressed and he was afflicted, 
yet he opened not his mouth.’’ If we are rebellious, 
he points to the sufferer in the garden and bids us 
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listen for those mysterious significant words, ‘‘ Never- 
theless, not my will, but thine, be done.’’ 

The Comforter shows us how it ‘‘ behooved him to 
be made like unto his brethren.’”’ Have the afflicted 
ever thought in how much of life a comforter is needed, 
how gracious is this mission, and how it changes the 
characters of those who receive it as for themselves? 
From babyhood, when the burnt finger is helped by 
a mother’s blowing it, down to old age, we must have 
comfort. The world is a prison house without it ; its 
colors go out of it; its beauties wither if no comforter 
abide with us. 

The name and character of Barnabas, the Levite, 
were changed. The Jew, narrow, sectarian, heartless 
in his pinched environments, became by the Holy 
Spirit **the Son of Consolation.’’ The larva of the 
Jew was left behind, and he was now basking in the 
heavenly sunshine, where there is neither Jew nor 
Greek, barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free! What a 
transformation! What a metamorphosis from the 
proverbially narrow-hearted Levite to be akin to every- 
body—to be one whose consolations made all glad, 
comforting by relieving, by sympathies, by explana- 
tions as to the purposes of sorrow, aud by God’s prom- 
ises. 

The Comforter can reveal clearer views of Christ to 
us in his divine and saving relations than we could 
obtain through his continued earthly residence. We 
might see him from time to time; but unaided, we 
could not get beyond the veil of the human to know 
Christ as the God-man. How much better cana man’s 
real character be understood through a mutual friend, 
who has had opportunity to know his motives, than 
from an occasional meeting, however. confidential ! 
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If our Lord had not made provision through his Spirit’s 
revelation of himself for our comfort, what could we 
have done? Men must possess the mission of the 
Comforter, or their skies will be starless. The world 
would be sunless were it out of touch at the poles of 
divine sympathy. The office of a blessed paraclete is 
seen in nature in her supplemental ministries. The 
sun is a comfort to a beclouded and _ shivering world. 
It is life-giving when it kisses the frozen earth, which 
is as the cenotaph holding the skeletons of life until 
the resurrection—until the sun wheels about and comes 
back clothed in gladness, imparting life and health. 
So it is ever with the sorrow-stricken under the minis- 
tration of the Comforter. It is an inspiration to hope. 
It puts a new song in our mouths instead of the hum- 
drums and croakings of despair. The true Christian 
life endures and toils, but ever under the consolations 
and inspirations of the Holy Spirit, and this result was 
only possible because Christ did not heed Peter’s 
temptation to live when his time had come to die. If 
men could only come by grace to believe that death is 
a blessed exchange instead of an awful necessity, we 
would strive so to live that death would be welcome— 
a messenger to the waiting throne. 

And this leads to a reflection as to how far we may 
become messengers of Satan in our unregulated selfish 
grief, and in our efforts to keep our friends with us 
when the time of their departure has come. How we 
invert the true relations of life! Friends are often 
heard to say, ‘‘ poor child,’’ or ‘‘ poor mother,’’ when 
the fact is that they are, indeed, the poor ones. The 
poor are not the departing, but the surviving. A 
young Christian physician, an elder in the church, 

was to all appearance dying. He had past beyond 
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consciousness, but his wife and mother would not let 
him go. They gave him stimulants, chafed his limbs, 
and brought him back, simply to keep him twenty-four 
hours longer. But during that time he was in spiritual 
confusion ; a horror of great darkness came upon him ; 
he had lost his staff in the dark valley. This was 
probably the result of exhaustion, but he chided the 
loving ones because they called him back when he 
- was between the very portals of death. Jesus knew 
when to die, and would not be deterred by the sugges- 
tions of Satan, even though they came through the 
lips of dearest friends. Thanks for His decision, who 
left us the beatitude, ‘‘ Blessed are they who, having 
not seen, have believed.’? Thanks, for a life which 
can be lived without props for the senses, without 
leaning on forms and genuflections, pictures, ritual, 
architecture and gorgeous stage effects! Thanks, that 
in the New Testament religion a blind man can get as 
near the throne and heart of God as those whose eyes, 
ears, and mouths are all engaged in sensuous devotion. 
Christ’s death at the appointed time has given the 
world the highest possibilities of spiritual life, spiritual 
fellowship with heaven, and the ability to think ofand 
adore what we cannot see. 
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SNATCHED FROM THE DESTROYER. 


“The former treatise have I made, O Theophilus, of all that 
Fesus began both to do and to teach.”"—Acts i. 1. 


HE treachery of memory to things sacred, even 
more than secular, and the fading of the dearest 
personal reminiscences as well as the sayings and 

doings of those beloved, led Luke, the physician, to 
arrange the thoughts and acts of Jesus for the future 
consideration and imitation of the world. The gos- 
pels are an account of the Master’s own personal work, 
and what was now to be written was his biography to 
be read in the thought and acts of his witnesses. This 
was addressed to Theophilus, and shows what Jesus 
began to do and teach in the first place, and what he 
was beginning to do and teach, in the second place, 
after he had sat down at the right hand of the Father. 
“This treatise is to show that though Jesus was dead, yet 
he is alive evermore, and that his saying, ‘‘ because I 
live ye shall live also,’’ is verified. The foundation 
was laid in his death ; the superstructure started in his 
resurrection, and now it is going up stone upon stone, 
column by column, unto the architrave. It is coming 
tocompletion. His workers are adding polished stones, 
living stones, as the Apostle has so unrhetorically, but 
forcibly said. 

All Roman history began ‘‘ab urbe condita.’’ All 
Christian history begins with the building of the tem- 
ple by the Holy Ghost, in which is visible the divine 
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life through the acts of Christ’s apostles, which com- 
menced in the discipline of waiting for the promise in 
Jerusalem. Christ is the architect; his followers are 
the builders. He has not ceased the work, but has 
gone up higher to oversee it. He has given it direc- 
tion, and made it possible; but the full accomplish- 
ment is in the hands of his people. The Lord went 
with them as far as Bethany; but they were not tostop 
there, but to keep right on in all the world until the 
gospel is preached to every creature, 

The streets in Paris radiate from a centre; they 
have no defined circumference. They are to be cone 
tinued, like a chapter of an unfinished story. Our 
Lord’s highways of salvation are radiative. His dis- 
ciples are to multiply them, opening them up as far as 
sin and misery extend. The Lord Christ is a central 
pier on which the spans of two dispensations rest. 
One reaches to him, and the other from him. Or his 
ministry may be thought of as two hemispheres; one 
stretching from the fall to his resurrection, and the 
other from the ascension until the kingdom is won and 
restored to him. At the junction between what Jesus 
“began to do and teach,’’ and what is vicariously being 
done and taught for him, is the meeting point between 
the finite and infinite—between God and man. With 
the ascension, Christ’s personal ministry closed. Thus 
one hemisphere went into the shadows of that eclipse 
that veiled Golgotha. But the light of the new, the 
Spirit’s dispensation, broke in upon the hopeless hours. 
of the world’s moral darkness. 

There was a whirring of the wheels of God’s pro- 
gressive providence on Calvary which indicated that 
the other hemisphere of light, and truth, and peace 
between God and man, and man and man, was coming 
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in, to culminate in the fullness of everlasting glory. 
We are now in the period of incarnate thoughts as 
they found expression 1n the acts of the first Christians. 
These were the characters in which Christ’s biography 
was to be clothed and known. 

Cicero begins one of his treatises: ‘* This book is 
written for action.’’ This is likewise the purpose of © 
Luke’s second volume addressed to Theophilus. It 
also is for action; life breathes in its acts; life in- 
spires its heroic deeds. It is a record to inspire men 
and women to write the life of Christ in Christ-like 
works. Christ said, as he was closing the events of 
the first volume, ‘‘I have a baptism to be baptized 
with, and how am I straitened until it be accom- 
plished.”’ When Calvin was dying, his last moments 
were consumed in advising members of the Council 
of Geneva, comforting the sorrowing, counselling the 
weak and erring, bidding farewell to members of his 
devoted flock, and dictating the last words on his un- 
finished commentary, faster than two amanuenses could 
write, saying to each, ‘‘ Make haste, the time is short.” 

Luke understands that the life, death, and resurrec- 
tion of Christ mean action for him, and so he begins 
following the tracks of Christ’s witnesses. The deeds 
and sacrifices of the revivified church serve as histo- 
rians and biographers ; no word or deed of those who 
love Christ and do as Christ did must be lost. Luke 
understands that Christ must be kept in the world by 
being shown to the world in the lives which his presence 
and truth have created. 

So then, if we are children begotten of God, we will 
be intuitively writing his biography. This is a new 
conception of the Christian life and vocation. When 
asked what is your profession, the answer will be, 
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without shame or confusion, ‘‘A biugrapner of Jesus 
Christ. I have been writing it ever since he called 
me from darkness into light. The writing may be 
imperfect—sometimes illegible to any but Christ—but 
he can interpret it by his knowledge of the intents of 
the heart.’’ 

We begin our natural childhood with an instinct to 
scribble on every thing. There is nothing that escapes 
the pencil and chalk of children. ‘The life, character 
and disposition of a nation may also be read from its 
writings. So the Christian life may be discerned, as 
one will write of that which fills his heart. The last 
messages of divine love were given through the pen of 
John, in the Revelation, according to the command: 
‘‘Write these things, saith he that is faithful and true” 
—write not only the biography of Christ, the Lord, 
but of those who are his—‘‘ Blessed are the dead which 
die in the Lord.”’ 

Our mission is to keep Christ and those like him 
before the world. The risen Jesus writes himself all 
over his disciples, so that they become his living epis- 
tles. Then their business is to stand up and move 
about where they can be read. We see men on the 
streets with great signs front and back. They are 
walking advertisers. Christ’s biographers should be 
transparent, legible, communicative. Such service is 
often trying, but it is blessed. It yields ‘‘ the peace- 
able fruits of righteousness to them who are exercised 
thereby.”’ 

It is wonderful how true and constant the believer 
is to this Christ-living. The impulse may be sup- 
pressed by disabilities of body and mind for a time, 
but the moment the pressure is removed it will come 
back to life. It is reported of a Methodist minister, 
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who was a great revivalist, that he was thrown from 
his horse, receiving an injury in the head which caused 
a break in the train of his thoughts, and he became 
unconscious. He was exhorting sinners to come to 
the crucified One for salvation, with great power and 
pathos, when he suddenly fell without a sign of life 
and remained in a comatose state for days, when it 
was determined to operate on the injured part of his 
head. 3 

It was found that his skull had been fractured, and 
parts pressed against the brain. The moment the 
disturbance was removed, he began at the last word 
uttered, and went on persuading those around to come 
with all the devotion and eloquence he could com- 
mand. Christ’s biographers may, through alien forces, 
be bent out of line and forced for a time out of their 
holy vocation ; but when the pressure is lifted, or the 
darkness removed, they will begin their witness-bear- 
ing as naturally as canaries, covered in their cages for 
the night, will sing in the first rays of the coming 
morning. 

How noble are Christ’s biographers when filled with 
asense of consciouscleanness! ‘‘Sanctification,’’ said 
an Indian boy to his Sunday-school teacher, ‘‘is to be 
clean inside and to turn your inside out.’’ Whata joy 
is life—what a perpetual song, when we are uncon- 
scious of deceptior., and when all life becomes an open 
letter! One need neither flinch nor blush when all 
the world is reading such a record. How exhilarating 
and transporting is that life in which nothing is hidden 
—nothing kept back—when, like little children, we 
find delight in telling every thing! 

That man need never dread the search of himself 
or his premises, who says to the officers, ‘‘ Walk in, 
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gentlemen ; here are the keys; examine for yourselves; 
any information you need I will give you.’’ Such a 
man has disarmed suspicion and has established his 
innocence before the search is begun. ‘Thus Christ 
wrote his autobiography. He asked his foes, “Whom 
seek ye?’ ‘Jesus of Nazareth,’’ they reply. Then 
he said, **I am he.”’ 

Many men have a character for veracity so well 
established in court that when they have given their 
testimony the opposing counsel declines to examine 
them. But every witness of Christ ought to be ready 
for examination both as to the principles governing 
their life and itscorresponding conduct. The attitude 
of a witness is often one of discomfort. To stand with- 
out any thing to lean against, as is the practice in many 
courts, to tell the whole truth and nothing but the truth, 
is, to a tender and watchful conscience, somewhat of 
atria’, But it ought neverto bz a perfunctory matter 
to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth about Christ. Not to guess, not to speculate 
nor fancy about our relations to Christ; not to utter 
cut-and-dried phrases, but to answer for motives as 
well as for conduct, and to encounter the leer of the 
world as if it believed you to be lying. To answer 
often without nervous thought or preparation, accord- 
ing to Christ’s direction ‘‘ to take no thought what ye 
shall say, nothing but practical Christianity can avail. 
To open books before the world’s inspection, to give 
up the key of the safe, or to be assessed for more or 
less than we are, and to endure all this without pertur- - 
bation, is the quality that fits one to be not only the 
biographer but the ph tographer of Christ in the 
world. | 

_ Moreover, these cross-examinations of the witnesses 
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will not be on knowledge of ductrines. Many could 
stand that. The tests will pertain rather to -vhat doc- 
trines have produced in practical results. Some will 
be surprised in the theatre, or ball, or while leading in 
the progressive euchre party, with the question, ‘‘ Did 
I not see thee with him in the garden?’”’ That biog- 
raphy of Christ is spoiled, and one will have to begin 
again with all the disadvantages of a failure. Blessed 
are Christ’s biographcrs, who discerning all this, open 
the epistle to all and bid the world read what is written 
therein ! 

It may not be a mortal sin to lead off in a progres- 
sive euchre party, nor be incompatible with a popular 
standard of church ethics; but ‘‘ cui bono?’’ What 
help is it either to religion or human welfare? What 
has ever been the history of the card business? And 
if each professing Christian is thus a biographer cf 
Jesus Christ, and as the fashion now is to illustrate by 
engravings, how will one appear, in life size, shuffling 
or holding up cards for a deal ? 
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A KINGDOM BUILT ON PATIENCE, 


“And being assembled together with them, commanded them that 
they should not depart from Ferusalem, but wait for the 
promise of the Father, which, saith he, ye 
have heard of me.’—Acts i. 4. 


‘KINGDOM was to be built on patience. The 
power of passivity was to be tested. A new _ 
era was to dawn—a new force introduced— 

whose beginning was in waiting for the promised en- 
duement. A great attorney was once asked how he 
got through with so much work. He replied, ‘‘A 
great deal of it does itself; I do some, and much of 
it is never done.’’ In the new dispensation of the 
Spirit’s power, much of the work does itself. Man is 
passive ; so he need never be discouraged. While his 
efforts may be seemingly fruitless, there is much quietly 
going on unde divine direction. 

The power of patience is prodigious. It has sub- 
dued kingdoms, and wrought righteousness. It is no 
new principle, but the revivifying, for practical use, of 
an old one. There are suggestive analogies lying all 
about. The world is ever waiting on the promise of 
seed-time and harvest. All its movements are shaped © 
to the kingdom of patience. Everybody lives in a 
state of expectancy. The eyes of life wait for the ful- 
filment of promises. : 

_ The text is an application of the patient principle 
of spiritual life. What power is bulked in the words, 
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“‘T promise to pay.’’ ‘The world to-day rests upon 
this staff. It causes wheels to turn on their gudgeons, 
and sails to groan to the winds. The lightnings run 
on their errands by the motor-power of ‘‘I promise to 
pay;’’ or, if there is a failure in these promises, all 
languish and die. How is it that, in spiritual life 
only, results are so slow and inadequate? Is it not a 
strange phenomenon that, man’s promises move the 
secular world, and God’s promises do not proportion- 
ately move man ? 

The character and scope of this divine promise must 
come into review. It is specific. It is the promise, 
Christ says, ‘“Ye have heard from me.’’ This does 
not mean that the Holy Ghost had not been present. 
in all ages. He strove with the antediluvians, and 
David knew of his presence and power, and prayed 
penitentially, ‘‘Cast me not away from thy presence, 
nor take thy Holy Spirit from me.’’ 

The Spirit of God was in the world a power some- 
what as electricity was in the ages past. Man had not 
discovered its multiform applications. It has become 
a new revelation. The third Person of the Trinity 
was, through the unfolding of the promise of the 
Father, to become in man’s moral nature a force never 
realized before. He was to become a teacher to man 
as never in the past. ‘‘ The Comforter which the 
Father shall send in my name, he shall teach you all 
things.’’ He stirs up the stagnant past, and lets in 
‘upon it the purifying light. This is seen in two re- 
markable cases of backsliding during our Saviour’s 
ministry. Peter remembered, thought thereon, and 
wept. The prodigal remembered his father’s house, 
and came to himself. John Newton said, in old age 
and failing faculties, that the Holy Spirit would never 
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fet him become unconscious of two facts: that he was 
a great sinner, and that Christ was a great Saviour. 

Moreover, the Spirit works in the soul by an uncon- 
scious process, There is a story of a man who left off 
his attendance on the means of grace because his 
memory had become so defective that he could retain 
nothing of what he had heard. His pastor told him 
to fill a pitcher with water several times, and immedi- 
ately pour it out, saying, ‘‘You see that while none 
of the water remains, the pitcher is cleaner.’? The 
soul is bettered even if truth eeu aaa percolates 
through it. 

The Spirit of God works on the perceptions through 
the imagination, so that new and attractive qualities 
appear in what had previously no attractiveness. Christ 
ceases to be ‘‘a root out of dry ground.’’ He is in- 
vested with attractions never before apprehended ; all 
relations become new; divine grace becomes, in its 
unfolding, a continuous novelty; reproofs cease to 
awaken hostility ; the life becomes docile and the wiil 
submissive ; and men are willingly convinced of right- 
eousness and a judgment to come. | 

These are a few suggestions concerning the Spirit’s 
tuition, but the condition to the enjoyment of these 
blessings consists in a waiting and expectant attitude. 
The question will arise, why is this promise expressed 
as if it were the paramount one? It no doubt refers 
to the great office of the Holy Spirit thus set forth in 
the Old Testament Scriptures: ‘‘ It shall come to pass 
that I will pour out my Spirit upon him that is thirsty, 
as floods upon the dry ground. Iwill pour my Spirit 
upon thy seed, and my blessing upon thine offspring, 
_ &c. Iwill pour upon the house of David, and the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem, the Spirit of grace and suppli- 
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cation, and they shall look upon me, and I will put 
my Spirit upon you, and ye shall live.’’ All these 
blessings the Saviour combines in the one term, “‘ the 
promise,’’ as the imperial charter of another dispensa- 
tion. This “promise of the Father’’ includes all, like 
a river in its outflow, which carries the contents of the 
rills and rivulets of all the levels and mountain heights. 
The commentary on ‘the promise of the Father’’ is 
found in the Epistle to Galatians: “For Christ hath 
redeemed us from the curse of the law, being made a 
curse for us, that the blessing of Abraham might come 
upon the Gentiles through Jesus Christ, that we might 
secure the promise of his Spirit.’’ It is the promise 
that brought Christ to the world, and that raised Christ 
from the dead ; and it is worthy of distinction, as the 
assurance of spiritual victories in raising into life the 
dead souls of men. : 

At this point emphasis should be laid upon the human 
element included in waiting. There must be a per- 
sonal looking, in the profound conviction that all life 
is in it, and that the soul cannot exist without it. Life 
will be but a withered trunk without its constant in- 
crements, Therefore, the attitude of the believer will 
be waiting and watching, as the husbandman for his 
harvest, according to promise, and busy all the time 
in preparing for the consummation, gathering the 
stones into heaps, cutting down the briars, and pull- 
ing up the weeds. Senator Miles, who was converted 
late in life, was a redeemed child of nature—a great 
farmer in the Mississippi valley. Not knowing any- 
thing of the prevalent style of petitions he said, in an 
original prayer, full of penitential pathos; ‘‘ Lord, 
thy servant’s heart is like his cornfields, full of weeds, 
and he can only get out a few of them, and he‘can’t 
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keep up to them. Lord, help, or evil thoughts and 
practices will overshadow all good in thy servant's 
soul.’’ 

The husbandman waits for the promised harvest, but 
he is constantly getting ready for it. He puts his im- 
plements in order. His barn is emptied and cleaned. 
Room is made according to his expectation. A con- 
gregation had gathered, in a time of drouth, to pray 
for rain, and the people had gone to church with no 
well-defined expectation of the promise of rain in due 
season. One farmer said the meeting might do some 
good, nobody could tell; another thought it might 
make them patient over their losses ; another said he 
did not think God could change the laws of nature. 
All the while a little girl was standing by, holding in 
her hand a great cotton umbrella, higher than her 
head. One of the doubters, observing it, asked: 
‘‘What on earth did you bring that big umbrella for 
—to keep the sun and dust off?’’ ‘‘ No,” said she. 
‘“The minister told us that God did hear prayer. He 
heard Elijah, and his servant had to skip to get out of 
the wet, and I believe God’s word, and have brought 
my umbrella to keep the rain off me going home.”’ 
Wait for the promise of the Father, and prepare for 
its fulfilment, are veritable gospel in the Spirit’s dis- 
pensation. 

Plead for it. God has not denied the race the right 
of petition. The salvation which God has provided 
rests upon it. Ask, knock, strive, be importunate, 
force the very gate of heaven, are divine commands. 
Wait, look, and plead, as a child wearies by its en- 
treaties when it has no doubt of the willingness of its 
parents to grant its importunity, or of the season of 
bestowment. Opposition but stimulates, as it did 
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Bartimeus, who, when bidden to hold his peace, ‘all 
the more a great deal cried, O, thou son of David, 
have mercy on me.’’ Waiting, watching, seeking, 
preparing and lending a helping hand to God, hasten 
the fulfilment of his promise. God may not act on 
our suggestions, but he will bless us, inasmuch as we 
had them in our hearts if they are unselfish. ; 

A further thought on the subject pertains to the 
necessity of this promise. It is ours—provided for 
our needs. If it does not suit man’s requirements, it 
is useless—a failure, and an impeachment of the wis- 
dom of God. If we miss it, it is to us as a foundered 
promise on the ocean of life. It is sad to see the 
wreck of a great ship stranded because it cannot make 
port; sadder, indeed, that the great life-boat, the 
promise of the Father, should be lost on its way to 
save men. So the most important question ever ad- 
dressed to man is, ‘‘ Have ye received the Holy Ghost, 
the promise of the Father?’’ Is it possible that there 
are those who do not so much as know that there isa 
Holy Ghost? This is an issue which God makes. 
Progress or decay confronts the soul. Life and death, 
under certain conditions, may dwell together, as we 
have seen a tree covered with leaves in spring, the 
trunk of which had been girdled the autumn before. 

The ‘‘promise of the Father’’ was all that the dis- 
ciples had to keep them from spiritual decay, and it is 
the only leverage against a dead Church, for nothing 
is so dead as a Church without the conscious presence 
of the Holy Ghost. The Father had declared by the 
prophets that briars and thorns would come up and 
infest the ground until the Spirit be poured out from 
on high. Do we not see in this figure the present 
state of God’s heritage? It is true that some optimist 
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may be satisfied in allaying his fears by whistling 
through a graveyard to keep the ugly facts away, 
Some may call this representation pessimism, as if pes- 
simism were the devil in the Church. To tell the 
truth, it becomes sinners, penitent and impenitent, to 
be somewhat pessimistic. 

It is reported that the saintly Dr. Alexander said 
he had no piety to boast of. If he had lived until this 
time, he might have felt lonely amidst a multitude of 
spiritual optimists who cannot endure to hear that 
they are sinners. There is a story of a Pennsylvania 
Dutch church which had called a young minister with 
gospel ideas of sin andsinners. He was pushing them 
rather freely upon this conservative people, calling 
them sinners indiscriminately. One of the elders 
called him to an account, saying, ‘‘You call us sin- 
ners; I bees no sinner; I bees one Lutheran.” He 
was a churchly optimist, and by no means solitary in 
his conception of himself. ‘‘The promise of the 
Father” has been, and is, addressed to sinners, saved 
and unsaved. Their mission is to work and wait, to 
get the hindrances out of the way of the Spirit’s de- 
scent. All that they can do must be done, while they 
wait upon the sovereignty of God, as the florist waits 
for the resurrection of spring while carrying around 
the water pot to hurry it up by sprinkling that which 
is ready todie. Waiting is not moping ; not sitting 
on one’s limbs until the feet go to sleep; not croaking 
about the bad state of the church; not white-washing 
it ; not measuring piety by what it gives to hospitals, 
but rather testing it by the pulse-beats. Feel for its 
heart and know if there is aneurism, or heart-failure. 
If there is, the specific is, ‘‘Wait for the promise of 
the Father,’’ so that when the fulfilment comes, we 
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will be found waiting and watching—excited by wait- 
ing, as those who pace the quay, expecting the loved 
ones after a storm, and who answer those who ask why 
they are so excited, ‘*My father is coming; I have his 
promise; here is his letter ; I would not miss the first 
vision of him, for that would be unfilial.’’ 

An anxious wife watched for the coming of her hus- 
band in New York. A great sorrow had struck the 
home, while he was being tossed on the billows, Their 
only son had died, and the light had gone out on the 
hearthstone. She would let no other one break the 
news but herself. The ship was behind time, but ail 
the more intently she watched and waited. To this 
end, she took a room in the old Merchant’s Hotel at 
the foot of Cortland street, that she might see his com- 
ing from afar. She looked seawardly until her eyes 
dimmed with tears and disappointment. Then she 
prayed, and how these prayers helped on the dismantled 
vessel until at last the indescribable meeting came! So 
was it with the disciples, who had returned from gazing 
at the bright clouds, while they waited for ‘‘the promise 
of the Father.” 


Iv. 


UNTIMELY INQUISITIVENESS. 


“When they, therefore, were come together, they asked him, say- 
ing, Lord, wilt thou at this time restore again the 
kingdom of Israel !—Acts i. 5. 


HE race has ever been inquisitive, and if it had 
sought only that which is good it might have 
reached heaven long ago. But idle curiosity 

has been its ruin, for knowledge unemployed corrodes 
the mind and superinduces mental ennui. To know 
simply for personal gratification is of no more real 
service than the resin on the violin bow, which only 
helps it to wail its life away. 

When this inquisitiveness becomes the mind’s hun- 
ger and the soul’s longing for satisfaction, then shall 
we know if we follow on to know the Lowd ; and that 
his going forth is prepared as the morning, and he 
shall come unto us as the rain, as the latter and former 
‘rain unto the earth. This is the condition into which 
the Saviour would bring his disciples by a process of 
displacement in order to replacement. The first hope- 
ful evidence of a receptive condition toward spiritual 
progress is a sense of spiritual emptiness. ‘‘ Blessed 
are they who hunger and thirst after righteousness, for 
they shall be filled.”’ 

The change in the condition of the prodigal which 
indicated his future course was in his consciousness of 
hunger. After we have been loitering, the emptying 
process must come before spiritual progress. ‘The soul 
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disgorges itself. There is a deep spiritual disappoint- 
ment when men find out that they are not rich, that 
they have no sources of self-satisfaction, that they are 
poor, and ragged, and blind. This experience must 
ante-date possession of the tried wealth and the rutting 
on of white raiment. God often, in surprising ways, 
empties souls filled with earth’s interests. The prophet 
announces the fact when he said, ‘‘ Moab hath been at 
ease from her youth ; she hath not gone into captivity ; 
she hath not been emptied from vessel to vessel; there- 
fore her scent remaineth in her.’’ God has often 
emptied the idols of the soul on short notice. We 
have all seen them broken, or stretched out in death, 
or rising on wings of flame. These are some of the 
familiar ways by which God empties the heart in order 
to fill it again for eternal life. 

The disciples were more concerned about the restor- 
ation of the kingdom to Israel than about the salva. 
tion of men—more concerned for Israel’s elevation 
than her regeneration. Christ deflected their vagrant 
thoughts by what has often occurred in the divine ad- 
ministration. When the petitioner asked an irrelevant 
thing, it was answered by a revelation, radical and 
surprising, but still the best answer to his petition. 
The carnal man solicited a temporal blessing, and was 
answered by a spiritual one. The kingdom which 
Jesus was introducing had its seat in the heart—un- 
seen in causes, but visible in its effects, It came not 
by observation, and yet it compelled the observation 
of the world longer and more intensely than any 
other. It is ‘ca kingdom that hath foundations,’’ but 
no ruins. 

The answer to the petition of the disciples is instruc- 
tive on the subject of prayers, and their delays in answer. 
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The disciples prayed for restoration. The Son of God 
gave regeneration. They prayed for the restoration of 
an old fabric lying in ruins, in which the owls of an 
effete conservatism were hooting in darkness, and 
blinking at the coming light. He gave them instead 
that moral power which is the maker of worlds, the 
arbiter of destinies. Christ is no second-hand dealer ; 
old things are always passing away. The chronic 
marvel of his kingdom is that all things are becoming 
new. Power is hissupreme gift, so that his programme 
of providences includes creation, re-creation, and resto- 
ration. God’s gifts are always wholes, including all 
their parts. The return of worn-out but re-invigorated 
blessings was the best thing the disciples could think, 
The Master answered them in a way that con- 
vinced men that it is not the return of the past they 
need, but power to re-create the present and shape the 
future. The pivot of man’s life lies in the declaration, 
‘*ve shall receive power after the Holy Ghost is come 
upon you,”’ 

Its reception becomes a lever to uplift both life and 
conduct, and conform them to the divine ideal instead 
of tothe human. The disciples prayed that the past 
might come back to them, they desired to feel old sen- 
sations ; this was impossible even on the low level of 
human carnality. The Lord answered their prayers 
by suggesting the possibility of revival in the spiritual 
life which could have no limitations, and the seed of 
this harvest had been already planted. 

The answer of Christ to the inquiry of the disciples 
indicates our want; our only want, whatever else we 
may be praying for ; it is the revival of the power of 
the truth in our hearts that we most need. Our need 
is not for revelations. Paul lost ground through them 
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and had to come back to his normal condition through 
the gates of suffering. We do not even need to be 
aroused to divine surprises. Coleridge has said that 
‘‘truth may become so true as to lose all power over 
the understanding,’’ and lie stowed away in memory 
like rubbish in a “‘junk shop,’’ dry, dusty and power- 
less. The power of the Holy Ghost is, through vital- 
ity, forced into dead convictions. It starts the circu- 
lation which gives spiritual health and progress. Men 
spend much of their time like the children in the 
market place, ‘‘playing funeral’’ over what is lost. 
They are looking into graves instead of joyfully to the 
hills, from whence their blessings come. They go, like 
the Philistine cows which carried the ark of God, low- 
ing after the calves left behind. The usual prayer of 
spiritual decline is, ‘‘Lord, wilt thou not at this time 
restore again the kingdom to Israel ?’’ The answer is, 
‘¢ No, but I will give another, a better one, that cometh 
not by observation, one which is full of power, one 
which possesses not only power, but in which are all 
possibilities. ’’ 

The characteristic of this kingdom must be known 
in order to its proper identification. It is not sensa- 
tional ; feeling is a secondary effect. It is a convic- 
tion of the truth of God within us, until we are set on 
fire. It is power in motion. It is said by a great 
modern philosopher that regulated motion at birth is 
a sign of a developed cerebellum. This kingdom of 
power within is known by the conviction of God’s 
truth and by regulated motion from a new birth. It 
moves toward Christ; its attraction lies in the divine 
formula: ‘‘And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men 
unto me.’’ Such will have convictions leading toward 
the relief of the perishing. The chart by which his 
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life will move will be the two tables of the law. The 
new man in the new kingdom will know who is his 
brother, and who is his neighbor, and that all the per- 
ishing for whom Christ died are akin to him because 
he is akin to Christ. Such will know that the Chris- 
tian life is a constant giving of one’s self to Christ, 
our Lord, and to the needy for his sake—giving away 
strength out of devotion to Christ and his services, also 
wealth and influence; if we have these convictions or 
activities we shall never be barren or unfruitful, The 
power of the Holy Ghost is manifest in work, in sanc- 
tification, which is a work, and has the joyful excite- 
ments of work. A Christian soldier who was re- 
proached with being a fanatic said: ‘‘Comrades, I 
am not fanatical; I am in earnest about your salva- 
tion.’? Grace in the heart means quicker thought, 
enthusiasm aglow, stronger wills, steadier purposes, 
and irresistible persistence. It is new life bathed in 
the sunshine of peace and happiness. Salvation is 
God’s work, in which man is wrought upon; and 
man’s work, by which he works savingly upon others 
—God’s work in our very joints and muscles, and 
man’s in answer to the divine energizer in saving the 
lost. 

We nowcome to the question of time: ‘Wilt thou 
at thistime?’’ The Lord answers the question in all 
its relations. Certainly, at this time. Man's folly is 
in forcing God unto the uttermost rim of his future. 
‘¢ Now is the accepted time’’ for a spiritual revival. 
The kingdom built within, by the power of the Holy 
Ghost, will antagonize contrary elements ; it will be 
iconoclastic ; it will start irritations, as when children 
are in the cold they do not feel pain in their hands, 
but, when they come to the fire, they suffer the pains 
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of quickened sensibility. Cold hearts are not painful 
until they come in contact with life. Sleeping is not 
painful, but waking. The power bestowed, after 
the Holy Ghost has come, will stir up, at first, all 
indwelling evil, and drowsy Christians will be greatly 
surprised at the evil dispositions within them. 

One of the best evidences of the beginning of a re- 
vived Christian life, in individuals, is seeking the 
pastor to tell him that they have found out that their 
religious life, as they called it, has been a prolonged 
hypocrisy, and begging him to pray for them, not 
standing, but down on their knees. The prayer that 
suits them best is: ‘‘Cast me not away from thy pres- 
ence, and take not thy Holy Spirit from me.’’ 

The power of the Holy Ghost must also remove 
mountains of preconceived notions as to how the re- 
vival should begin. Some persons will get white in 
the face lest there should be an excitement manifest ; 
for this is dreaded by many more than death. Some 
will insist upon being dictators from the start in this 
new kingdom. Some will even be aggrieved that they . 
have not been called on to do the praying ; and some 
because they are, for it is exceedingly trying to pray 
for what is not desired. 

Another hindrance is idol worship, The golden calf 
will stand in the way to the confessional. Nor will 
this be worse than the worship of self-opinion, which 
is lively and aggressive at such times. Men not only 
worship their own notions as to how the kingdom is 
to be founded and extended, but they do their best to 
get God to adopt them. 

Then again, the Sword of the Spirit will meet barri- 
cades on the way to the heart and its affections. The 
stingy rebel at a kingdom that costs so much, especially 
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at the novelty introduced at Pentecost that every man 
should feel that the things he possesses are not his 
own. The sinner inveighs against the remedy, as 
children against their medicine, or as sufferers from 
toothache bemoan themselves and wish they were dead, 
until they see the dentist’s forceps, and then say ‘‘they. 
are better,’’ and beg to keep their discomforts. Re- 
spectable habits lift their hundred arms against being 
“righteous overmuch.’’ Long-facedness acts a terror ; 
and ‘‘what will the people say about me’’ serves as 
chain and clog to a multitude of weak souls. Profes- 
sors of religion, who have strayed and gone under 
other masters, mourn their disaster, but are not dis- 
posed to repair it. 

Alsace and Loraine were once German provinces, 
and loved the Fatherland, but when captured by the 
French lost their loyalty, and though in dialect their 
old relationships were marked, yet when recaptured by 
their kindred they were rebels, fighting all overtures 
for a return of affection for the land of their birth. A 
man who once loved his home and children with a 
fondness little less than a passion, was alienated through 
the fascinations of a stranger, but he still loved his 
children. After he had left his wife and once happy 
home, he wou'd still go every day to the steps to look 
upon his children and bestow gifts upon them, but 
afterward he came to hate them all, and to curse them 
because they looked so like their mother. 

The last hindrance to the coming into the Church 
of the kingdom, whose power is the Holy Ghost, is — 
the ceasing of secret meetings and interviews with God. 
General Havelock rose at four o’clock in the morning 
— for marching began at six—to have the time alone 
with God, and when asked why he continued so long 
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he said, ‘‘I was consulting the Commander-in-Chief 
—the God of battles—to know his plans, to have his 
promised strength and approval.’’ Revivals are the 
outcome of such secret interviews with God, Our 
Lord could not carry on his campaign against sin and 
death in the world without them. The command is, 
‘¢ Seek ye the kingdom of God.” Those who seek the 
greatest treasures seek them privately. Christ’s king- 
dom is of promise, and is definite as to time, and time, 
as the lawyers say, is of the essence of the contract. 
Seek in secret, for the promise is to a class, to the 
Christian first, and to the world after the kingdom has 
come. 


V. 


A. KINGDOM OFFERED FOR REPAIRS, 


“Wilt thou at this time restore again the kingdom to Israel ?" 
Acts i. 6. 


HERE is no progress except through hindrance. 
Men hate progress until they can no longer re- 
. sistit, and thenthey worshipit. This kingdom 
that Christ Jesus was substituting in the place of the 
old political theocracy had but one king; this Jesus 
made Pilate unconsciously declare when he said, ‘‘Art 
thou a king?’’ There is but one kingdom, and one 
_ King, the thorn-crowned Monarch of heaven and earth. 
The uniqueness of the assumption, and the sublimity 
of the fact, would wake up those who are passing into 
a comatose state to the danger of being turned over in 
their coffins. Any treatment of the subject which did 
not point out the obstructions piled up by the pious 
churchmen of Christ’s times would be more than shal- 
low, it would be untruthful. 

The first hindrance was a constitutional hostility to 
change. Men are unhappy and complain of hardships 
bitterly, but as bitterly oppose every effort to the bet- 
terment of their moral condition by means of change. 
Endurance is ever more popular with multitudes than 
revolution. ‘The Tory element in the history of this 
country was not an importation from Great Britain 
only, but was indigenous to the soil. Many men and 
women are born to oppose progress and glorify stolid- 
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ity. The Tory of the times of our Revolutionary 
fathers appeared also in the war with Mexico, as well 
as in the last war. In fact, he is always with us. 

Pharaoh is an example of the conservatism of sin, 
He had been smitten; all Egypt was crying for relief, 
and Moses was sent for to get the plague away. When 
Moses appeared and asked, when will you have it re- 
moved, we would think from the ado they were mak- 
ing that he would have said, ‘‘ Now, Moses—now— 
instantly,’’ but he did nothing of the kind. He was 
possessed with an amazing deliberation, and said to- 
morrow. He would rather suffer with his people 
twenty-four hours longer than make an immediate 
change. 

Radicalism in religion is to be feared, but conserva- 
tism is a chronic menace, for it is death. Excitement 
is never to be dreaded so much as spiritual torpor. A 
ship in motion will answer to her helm ; a single hand 
can direct her. but when she lies motionless in port no 
power will make her answer to that helm. Conserva- 
tism in moral life is as inertia in matter—spiritual in- 
ertia is the most hopeless load to move. ‘There would 
be hope of the progress of Christ’s kingdom if the 
spiritually dead would even wake up in answer to the 
call, ‘‘ Turn ye, turn ye, for why will ye die?” 

The conservatism of religious uniformity and respec- 
tability is as a sand hill in the way of all revival. 
Dynamite will only scatter, and will not lift it. The 
hard heart is often compared to a stone, but this is 
not as invulnerable as a heart of dry dust. There is 
a kind of plausible apaqlogetics prevalent in the 
churches, both with preachers and people, which can 
explain away all spiritual decline and decay by every 
reason—except the right one—and that is that men 
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ire saturated in worldliness, and] dead in trespasses 
ind sin. Life is encrusted and lost in respectable 
wabits. Nothing but spiritual earthquakes can move 
uch a people. The wheels of progress are clogged by 
he dust, and, lest there might be a disturbance, the 
Shurch is holding them back by taking hold of their 
pokes. 

The second hindrance is the reluctance to be known 
is subjects of Christ’s kingdom. Nicodemus is still 
he patron saint of many. How popular is that devo- 
ion which comes to the king at night. There is an 
ywl instinct in the human family that chooses darkness 
e time of declaration of its loyalty. The heathen 
n syria and India hear with intense interest, applaud 
he missionaries, and give money to aid in their work, 
mut nothing will persuade them to give themselves 
jublicly. They are Christians in every thing but con- 
fessing Christ before men. They have just enough 
sonviction of the truth to make them hypocrites. 
The hardest part of the mission to save souls is not to 
yet men convicted of sin, to feel the force of the truth, 
gut to get them to throw off the mask of worldliness, 
o be sincere and to act honestly. 

A man came to a pastor in the twilight, who had his 
nfidelity shaken loose, and said, ‘‘A great change has 
some over me; I would now be willing to be a silent 
yartner with Jesus Christ in the great salvation.’’ The 
nastor added, ‘‘A silent partner in a limited concern, 
[ suppose. You would wish to have your say as to 
10w far you would involve yourself in the obligations 
and humiliations of a Christian.’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ said he, 
you have expressed it.’’ ‘‘Well,’’ said the pastor, 
‘Christ Jesus has no limited partnerships and no silent 
gartners. The regulation-statute is, ‘Whosoever shall 
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bz ashamed of me and my words, of him shal the Son 
of Man be ashamed.’’ 

There is no place for shame in this kingdom of 
power. Shame implies real or supposed weakness, but 
it is a kingdom of power, with a ruler who defied his 
enemies when he said, **Which of you convinceth me 
of sin?’ It is a kingdom where gratitude rules the 
hour; and if the benefactor is not known and acknow- 
ledged, how can there be gratitude ? 

A wounded soldier was seen by a surgeon, who was 
hastening to another call. He dismounted and dressed 
his wounds. ‘The soldier showed his gratitude by the 
expression of his face, but as the surgeon was depa 
ing he said, ‘‘I cannot thank you fully if Ido not 
know your name.’’ ‘‘ No matter about your thanks,”’ 
the doctor replied; ‘I will be thankful that you are 
relieved.’? ‘‘No, doctor, that will not do. I must 
get something out of this job for myself. I must hear 
myself say, Iam everlastingly thankful, and I cannot 
do this to one unknown. I must know your name, 
I belong to him who has done most for me. I belong 
to you, for you have saved my life. Surgeon, if you 
please, I must know the name of my helper. Besides, 
I can only pay my debt by recommending you to all 
in my condition, and if you do not tell me your name 
how can Ido this? I cannot tell even my wife and 
children who saved me.’’ 

There is no secret service, remember, in Christ’s 
kingdom. Straight out confession is honest, and is 
good for the soul. Subjects of this kingdom of power 
must raise their colors, for vessels on high seas without 
colors are adjudged pirates. The law now compels the 
flag to be raised on the public school houses to mark 
the young inmates as the children of a great country, 
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and to beget in them a sense of loyalty in the associa- 
tion of its flag with their childhood. There is in. 
Umritsur, India, a hospital with a wonderful history. 
The Sikh religion requires that every god shall be re- 
cognized and honored bya flag. A Sikh priest was 
converted to the Christian religion. He was an up 
right, simple-hearted, pure man. But he mourned, 
according to the ideas of his youth, that Jesus Christ 
had no flag under which his followers could rally.. He 
lamented that his Christian brethren could not feel, as 
he did, the necessity of it. He was aman of property, 
and when he died he left $40,000 to benevolence, 
with the condition that, somewhere, a flag should ever. 
wave for Jesus. <A hospital was built—one of the best 
in all Hindustan, filled with his sick, suffering and dying 
countrymen, and on its kiosk there ever floats ‘‘a flag. 
for Jesus,’’ inviting men to rally around it as the em- 
blem and prophecy of a redeemed and triumphant 
church. Fellowship with Christ is needed privately 
to gain strength to publicly imitate him in united : 
helpfulness, in going about doing good. ‘‘Co-opera-. 
tive efforts’? are the catch words of the day. They 
are not chance expressions, but the exponent of a 
divine organization carried over into the domain of 
the world’s secularities. This is the principle as it 
came from the lipsof the Master. ‘‘If acorn of wheat | 
abide alone it dies.’’ Ifa burning fagot is thrown out 
by itself, it goes out. So there must be divine con.) 
_tagion, the result of the public recognition of Christ 
by his Spirit, and also of each other in the bonds of 
love. It is co-operation in love that builds and con. 
serves the spiritual kingdom. 

A central attraction from the cross is, as the Fathers 
said, the ‘‘vinculum perfectionis.’’ It is expressed in 
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the family as we have seen it in keeping the wolf away 
from the door, in the privations of penury, in the min- 
istries of pain and prostration, and in sorrow. There 
is wonderful unity in the ‘‘ swm-pathos,’’ the suffering 
together. It was a sight but too frequent and sorrow- 
ful in war times to see the families in alternations of 
hope and fear gathered in a circle to read and _ hear 
from the loved one in the last battle. On the other 
hand, we have witnessed the family patriotism and 
strength infused into the young hero when he appeared 
first in his uniform to go forth to battle. He carried 
with him the family heroism. So is it in the new: 
spiritual kingdom, all power and all pathos, all inspi- 
ration are brought into a focus in love through its co- 
operation. Here is the divine commune, of which all 
others are feeble imitations. 

The third hindrance to the coming of the kingdom 
with power in our souls is a want of recognition of the 
law of personal sacrifice. This is central in all moral 
movements. Personal service and thank-offerings ex- 
press loyalty. ‘They are divinely dedicated. Ex- 
amples are numerous throughout the history of the 
race. The neglect thereof is marked as an evidence | 
of the hostility of some of the tribes to David, that 
after his accession they brought him no presents. The 
law is the same in the spiritual kingdom of David’s . 
royal Son. The heart that has in it no clamorous im- 
pulses to give love tokens, has no love. This is pecu- 
liarly true in the midst of Christmas festivities. Christ- 
mas exists as a monument of the birth of our Lord, if 
it has any reason for existence at all. But what a de- 
parture do we behold. It has become the occasion of 
more personal selfishness than any other day on the 
calendar. The most elaborate preparations are made 
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for all but Christ. How humiliating it must be that 
the birth of the Redeemer of the world must be the 
occasion of degradations which so often disgrace hu- 
manity. We might adopt the language of the victim 
in Paris, on the way to her execution, passing the 
Statue of Liberty, who exclaimed: ‘‘O, Liberty, 
what crimes have been done in thy name.’’ “QO, 
Christ, what infamies are written across thy name.’’ 
Think, and it will seem to be no exaggeration, when 
you know that Christ’s professing followers do not 
give on the average to his cause what they spend on 
sweetmeats and toys for themselves and children at 
Christmas. On account of this, Christian benevolence 
lies prostrate at his altar for months. Everybody is 
better remembered than Christ. 

The Church was behind in this respect when he was 
born, for his presents came from the far-away heathen, 
Persia was before Judea. So itisstill, The heathen 
are coming to take the children’s birthright. Christ’s 
own have often not even a toy’s worth to give to ex- 
tend his kingdom. This change from love to personal 
selfishness has in the Church become a dogma, and 
the children are taught at home, and in the Sabbath- 
school, to make the remembrance of the members of 
their families and friends the central idea of Christ- 
mas enjoyment. It is not that these home remem- 
brances are not Christian in spirit, and lovely, if kept 
within bounds, but they have been made absolutely 
selfish. 

A fourth hindrance to the coming of Christ's king- 
dom with power into the souls of followers and unbe- 
lievers, is in the careless and captious hearing of the 
preached Word, for the kingdom of Christ, in the 
Spirit’s dispensation, is related to preaching, as life 
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to the action of the heart. So, the command of the 
risen Master is, ‘‘preach the Word ;’’ all else is supple- 
mental. His last words to the apostles on the Mount 
of Ascension were, ‘‘preach the gospel to all nations,” 
to close the gates of despair and overthrow the king- 
dom of darkness. Begin at Jerusalem, and in the 
family, nearer to God even than Jerusalem. There is 
no possible computation of the loss in not commend- 
ing the preacher and his message to all men for Christ’s 
sake and especially to families for their sake and your 
own, or from selfishness, if there are no higher mo- 
tives. There is no agency for good like speaking to 
the children of the attractive and striking points of 
instruction, of coincidences with their experience, ex- 
plaining to the least auditor in the family points of 
interest, or breaking the bread of life into crumbs to 
their limited understanding, establishing a bond of 
confidence between their souls and their spiritual 
teacher. In such families the spiritual kingdom will 
_ be established. 

In how many families the children are spiritually 
debilitated by slow poison distilled by the captiousness 
of their parents. They will criticise their minister 
unfavorably while in their small clothes, and when 
they turn out badly their parents are dazed at the 
strange, discriminating Providence. The bread of life 
was soured through their own fault-finding, and in- 
stead of producing health it wrought moral disorder. 
This is usually the seasoning by many of the only 
meal when the family is all together. It is their busi-~ 
ness to salt the sermon with attic salt. This will be 
like chills of winter in their souls, lingering and hin- 
dering the beauty and fertility of timelysummer. O, 
for a revival that will take the gall of bitterness out of 
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us, and the critical spleen as well, and clear our lives 
and correct excessive acids. O, for strength, that our 
graces may be able to stand alone, that our piety may 
cease to be flabby, so that we may be able to say ‘‘No” 
to temptations within and without which work feeble- 
ness and decay. A young woman in a factory care- 
lessly tied a thread in the woof of a fabric, which 
produced a rent when the weaving was over. The 
merchant traced it to the employer and he to the 
operative, and she had to pay the cost. This is ever 
the way in our moral life. We are paying for the 
flaws we are making in our own character and that of 
others. 


VL 
POWER BETTER THAN RESTORATION. 


"But ye shall receive power after the Holy Ghost hath come upon 
you, and ye shall be witnesses unto me both in Ferusa- 
bem and tn all Fudea, and unto the uttermost 
parts of the earth.’—Acts i. 8. 


HERE is a process the purpose of which is to 
reduce flesh called ‘‘the Banting ;” and while 
it lessens bulk, it often takes away strength, 

which is never recovered and is the beginning of death. 
There is a system of spiritual ‘‘ Banting’’ to deplete 
our moral strength which is widely practised, so that 
there are more people engaged in reducing their 
spiritual vitality to zero than are engaged in a war 
against excessive carnality. This reducing of our 
spiritual force is easy enough, In doing nothing 
~ strength will go from us, and we will not know it until 
it is found out in some irretrievable disaster. 

It is said of Samson’s failure, that the Spirit had 
departed from him and he knew it not. It is to 
regain lost vitality that special services are held, 
and if these conduce to the presence of God’s Spirit 
men will soon find out that they were actual bank- 
rupts while they were congratulating themselves that 
they were rich and increased in goods and had need 
of nothing. 

In times of refreshing, if we warm ourselves from 
any other source than the Spirit’s influence, we shall 
but repeat the pitiful experience of Peter, who cursed 
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God over the dying embers of a mere earthly comfort. 
The fire which gives quickened pulses, temperature 
and strength to life is the fire of repentance over our 
backsliding. This kindles when we, like Peter, re- 
member, think and weep. 

_ Spiritual debility was impossible when Gethsemane 
and its agonies, in the conflict between the kingdom 
of light and darkness, were vividly before them. 
That guilty sleep which showed the loss of sympathy 
with Christ, and of spiritual control over themselves 
for his sake, was prophetic, while the incisive com- 
mand, ‘‘ Rise, and let us be going,’’ showed also that 
the heaven-given opportunity to watch and sympathize 
with their dying Lord was everlastingly gone. It tells 
the history of the hopelessness of lost opportunities. 
The Saviour indicated that they might as well go now, 
as there was nothing left that they could do. 

There might be something in the future, some 
poorer opportunity, as men say, but they had lost the 
main chance. They must rise up and go on, weak- 
ened, to meet defeat. Here the new law of moral 
progress comes into view in new relations. Now, 
they would often, in their advancing lives, think of 
and tell over and over again the wonderful words of 
life which he spake as they climbed the sides of 
Olivet toward the Mount of Ascension, on which they 
received the strength wrapped in his promises, and 
their commission to begin his work under his Vicar, 
the Holy Ghost. The crucifixion and shame were all 
over ; they had returned to their Shepherd from their 
disgraceful flight, as a flock scattered by their own 
shadows, or by the echoes of their own timid bleat- 
ings, and they had met him again on the hills of 
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And now in this new phase of life they were hence- 
forth to be the founders of an empire more glorious 
than ever dazed human fancy. The Saviour, so soon 
to be glorified, gathered the broken threads of their 
spiritual life and reunited them to duty and divine 
personality, which were to live in the deeds which have 
borne ever since the title of the Acts of the Apostles. 

Ever after Gethsemane, their mission and suc- 
cess in obedience were still tied to the sharp com- 
mand, ‘‘Rise, and let us be going,’’ Christ going 
before to his throne and his disciples to duty and its 
sufferings; motion must henceforth be the counter- 
action of mischief. ‘They must keep up their spiritual 
strength or fall back into hopeless decline. The phy- 

‘sician says if the strength of the patient remains, nature 
will throw off the disease or wear it out. So it is in 
divine life. Growth is the subduer of moral disease. 
The saddest spectacle in the universe is a sickly, 
puny moral life—an heir of God, a son of glory 
reduced to a skeleton, or lying as a paralytic at 
the threshold of heaven. ‘This is only the teaching 
of the analogies of the material world. If the worlds 
above, so serene and motionless to us, should drop 
behind in their course, darkness would capture the 
universe, cold would arrest life, and the very breath 
in man’s nostrils would pass into unrelenting ice. 
The stars must keep moving or be drawn into the sun. 
The law of existence is, ‘‘ Rise and let us be going.’’ 
Even the Son of God and man was not the solitary 
exception, God’s people must rise and be going, or 
be consumed in worldliness. ‘‘ Rise up and let us be 
going’’ is the life-preserver of the believer. Unless 
men and women are thrown beyond the narrow circle 
of each day, life will be pinched into an orbit no 
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larger than the disk of their ever shriveling selfishness, 
and spiritual progress through Christlike ardor will be 
an impossibility. This is the reason why the direction 
and vocation of the disciples are made so specific. 
Their employment was henceforth to be witness- 
bearing, and here the power to fulfil the duty is dis- 
closed. ‘‘ But ye shall receive power after the Huly 
Ghost hath come upon you, and ye shall be wit- 
nesses.’’ ‘There is an eternal necessity for both direc- 
tion and action, for power ever finds a way for itself, 
ormakes one. Good or evil, life or death, Christ’s 
salvation or the everlasting doom of the soul, are to 
be henceforth in the declaration, ‘‘ Ye shall be wit- 
negses.’’ Men can take their choice as to whether 
their testimony shall be good or evil, but as to their 
mission, there is no alternative. In this new role 
men will not be left to natural abilities—they will 
speak as they are moved by the Holy Ghost, they will 
_ -vocalize God ; in a reverent sense they will be God 
manifest in the flesh, justified by the Spirit. The 
Spirit is the energizer, the great director; he forms 
the character of the witnesses in harmony with the 
divine character and teachings, so that men receive 
their testimony gladly. There are many who are fair 
Christians in popular estimation, who project their 
lives on a low basis; they are poor witnesses. One 
must light a match in daytime to read their testimony 
in either action or words, They give out a little 
light as spiritual glow-worms, smoky wicks such as. 
would not, or could not, be lifted to the dignity of a 
candle-stick. 
_ We must meditate here on the divine mode of 
imparting this resistless power. It is breathed into 
us somewhat as the air is breathed by us, which 
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furnishes instructive analogies. There is this dif 
ference—the air is not life, but there is no life with 
out it. Thesun in the heavens would not warm us 
without it. Were it not for this air-vesture wrapped 
about the globe, the sun’s rays would shoot athwart it 
and leave no more blessings than moonbeams on an 
ice-floe. So the earth is as dependent on the air for 
water as for heat, and all are dependent on its breath, 
which blows where it listeth. So is it by the breath 
of the Holy Spirit in man and by man that speech is 
employed, that enthusiasm is kindled, that witnessing 
for Christ is possible, and divine life is perpetuated. 
Witness-bearing is the evidence of regeneration ; its 
first pulsation of gratitude is directed to God the 
Saviour, and the secend inspires it to help others to 
be saved. | 

Witness-bearing means growth in grace ; it is divine 
efficiency, for whom Christ saves from the world he 
employs in the world. The rescued are mustered into 
the army of the Lord. They were liberated to fight 
their old master sin, and its enslaving habits. They 
know the weak places and the enemy’s mode of attack. 
So it comes that Christ’s best soldiers are often re- 
cruited from the ranks of his proudest foe. Saul, the 
captive, was sent to the rear three years in Arabia 
before he re-appeared, panoplied, as Paul the Apostle. 
Of every true Christian, it must be said he hath need 
of Christ, and Christ hath need of him, 

We come now to survey the localities of witnessing, 
‘Ye shall be witnesses unto me in Jerusalem, and in 
all Judea,” &c. The only safe road leading into this 
Jerusalem is through the household, by the family 
altar, which stands as a mile-stone on earthly highways 
to assure us that we are on the way, and mark our 
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progress. Christ hath need of every Christian first 
in the family, and so long as he is not in heaven, there 
is no other reason but work for his living at all. 
Either the Master has something for each which is not 
yet begun or not yet done, for which he is waiting, 
and keeps temptation out of the way to help his 
children. to do it, or they are cumberers waiting a 
cumberer’s doom. Work undone shows either that 
there is no divine life in the soul, or that we are 
camp-followers, belated all the way, so that when the 
gate of blessed opportunity is reached, it is always 
shut. The Apostle tells, in tears, of such people, and 
says they are the enemies of the cross of Christ. To 
all, not in the duties and sacrifices of witness-bearing, 
the Master says, why persecutest thou me? 

A broken limb pains its possessor more than.a 
palsied one, for he has ceased to expect any thing 
from that which is paralyzed, but the pain and pang 
of the wounded oneare intensified in disappointed ex- 
pectation. The palsied one could be cut off and cast 
into the ditch, but a living one is not dead enough to 
be cast away, and not vital enough for any use, and 
is a chronic nuisance. A condition indicated by 
voluntary and involuntary witness-bearing is a revival 
of religion. If any would know, let them bear testi- 
mony for Christ. 

The greatest revival Scotland ever knew, which 
prepared it for its fiercest persecution, when the blood 
of martyrs flecked the heather on its mountains, began 
in personal confession ~of sin, and continued in wit- 
ness-bearing for Christ, not deterred by prisons, the 
headman’s axe, the flames, nor the gibbet. It all 
means that ‘‘ ye shall be witnesses unto me at Jerusa- 
lem and all Judea,’’ The home is the Jerusalem:of 
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missionary duty to Christians to-day, so we say Home 
Missions, according to the divine order. When the 
centre is cared for, then the circumference will widen, 
until the whole world will be only a home missionary 
field. To this glorious consummation Christ wants 
the time of his followers, their consecrated wealth, 
their intellect and: enthusiasm. The work is not 
beyond the capacity of any in all the elements of its 
power. All canwork, all can give. The ingenuity 
of love will show how. 

A little girl, during a drouth in England, when 
water was sold at an incredible price, heard of the 
suffering of the people in Eastern India, and conceived 
the idea of wringing the dews out of her father’s awn- 
ing, and selling the precious drops to help the starving. 
In a missionary meeting she contributed a pound, 
which surprised all, and when they asked her name, 
fearing that she might have come by it in some objec- 
tionable way, she said, ‘‘ Put it down as ‘ contributed 
by the skies.’’’ So come all our efforts and sacrifices, 
and we need never fear that they will fail, It means 
the carrying of a candle in this dark world, the strik- 
ing of a match in a prisoner’s dungeon. We must 
be reflectors of the glory of him who redeemed us. 
Christ did not send angels to tell the story of redeem- 
ing love, for this would be mere hearsay; they have 
had no experience of its power. He does not employ 
the thunders and lightnings to startle and burn saving 
convictions into their souls, but rather, sends a brother 
man with a feeling heart, and loving words to inspire, 
and a helpful hand to lift out of the palsy of sin and 
despair, 

If Christians would but appreciate this, what a 
change it would make on themselves and all about them. 
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How circumspect they would be. They would be 
governed by the commission, ‘‘ Ye shall receive power 
after the Holy Spirit hath come upon ye, and ye shall 
be witnesses’’—to whom? Christ, the Church and the 
world; for whom? Christ, wherever your life-circle 
and surroundings may be. Begin at home; this isthe 
place for drill for the field. If you have failed, it has 
been at home, The place for the discomfited to gain 
his lost spurs is where they were hacked from his 
heels. . 


VII. 


ANGEL CHIDINCS, 


“Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing up into heaven 2?” 
Acts i. II. 


7 YNHE Church of God had been falling into ruins, 
and the revival of Pentecost was the clearing 
away ot the wreck for its rebuilding on Chris- 

tian foundations. The first duty devolving on the 
apostles was the removal of the rubbish, and to this 
duty we will first address ourselves, in the hope, too, 
of rebuilding on better foundations. The sharp and 
incisive challenge from angelic lips is, ‘‘Why stand ye 
gazing up into heaven’’ wasting the daylight of oppor- 
tunity in dumb wonderment. 

This was a rebuke unless their action can be justified 
by reason. And, as no reasons are recorded, it must 
be taken for granted that none were offered. And 
experience confirms this interpretation. It is far easier 
for multitudes to be wonder-struck, at appearances than 
moved by eternal verities. Several classes of profess- 
ing Christians are represented in this sky-gazing, none 
of whom ever take the angel’s hint to go down to the 
low levels of life and get to work. The first are the 
religious sentimentalists—people who live on excite- 
ment. These are the impersonation of a great con- 
suming hunger, which must be satisfied by spiritual 
condiments. Their hobby may be Christian union 
and charity, which cover, in their estimation, not only 
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a multitude of faults, but often disguise unfaithfulness 
to covenant obligations. Union meetings are poor 
places in which to find that real, active piety which 
endures and toils on in the lot which God has ap- 
pointed. In union meetings many find nothing to do 
but to sing themselves away ‘‘into everlasting bliss.’’ 

To gaze and wonder about ‘‘ how these brethren love 
each other’’ is not piety. The idea of many who 
would pass as pious people is to have a good time, to 
see all that can be seen, and to go off into a kind of 
devotional hysteria. Many, on the other hand, would 
rather luxuriate in prophecies, and think of what is 
coming, or look for Christ’s ascent, and gaze on the 
splendor of the clouds which receive him out of their 
sight, or upon those which glow with the glory of his 
coming, than to go down and prepare the way by 
making his paths straight, and gather from sin and 
misery a glorious retinue to receive him at his advent. 

Multitudes are gazing idly into the heavens for the 
signs of his coming—but they put forth no hand to 
help on his cause to the glorious consummation. They 
have dropped out of their calculations the conditions 
of Christ’s coming, such as the fact that the heathen 
must be given to him for his inheritance, and the ut- 
termost parts of the earth for his possession, and that 
the gospel must be preached to all nations. Men and 
women may as well stop gazing on the clouds of the 
heavens and anticipating the glory of the coming Lord, 
and look more intently on the face of Christ and him ~ 
crucified, and ponder their neglected duties toward 
those for whom Christ died, and in whom he hath not 
yet seen ‘‘the travail of hissoul.’’ If this is done 
they will be so full of Christ that there will be no need 
of looking after clouds. There is no worse heresy 
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now current than that the world will get worse and 
worse, and that all God’s people have to do is, in 
lofty self-satisfaction, to fold their hands, and wait for 
Christ to come and pick up the pieces of the wreck, 
as the fabled virgin gathered the dismembered bones 
of Osiris, This is the theology of sloth. Christ says 
his coming will be a blessed surprise to those who are 
working and watching, whether they meet him indi- 
vidually in death, or in the clouds at his glorious ap- 
pearing. 

Piety consists more in believing and acting on his © 
commands and promises than in sky-gazing. It is 
more manifest in doing his will and in saving dying 
men than in interpreting his prophecies. We prepare 
the way for the Lord’s coming, and go out to meet 
him in doing our daily duty. On the plane upon which 
Piovidence has placed us, we meet a pleading or favor- 
ing Christ in every duty undertaken. Who so sees 
Christ face to face acts as if the world were full of 
spiritual need, which presses hard on every side to 
gain attention. It is no part of duty to be gazing on 
clouds, however bright, when God has charged the 
salvation of the world to our account fcr value received 
by us. 

Sky-gazing will not satisfy moral obligations nor 
atone for moral delinquencies. ‘There are those who 
can only live on the mountains in rarified air, who feel 
it a luxury to breathe quickly, though feebly. The 
level of home is too oppressive ; they can work every- 
where better thanat home. They spend their strength 
on outside issues. It is taken for granted by them 
that God’s mercies, large and free, will take care of 
an unbelieving family. The care of the family, to a 
Christian, is an every-day duty-—in season and out of 
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season —and it is foreordained of God that the mem- 
bers save and culture each other. No obligation comes 
before this. How many stand gazing up into heaven 
through a long-range telescope! Better for them if 
they had glasses divided into both short and long- 
ranged ‘‘foci;’’ then duties near and far would be in 
the range of vision. Angels must be confounded at 
what is known as the humanitarian craze of our time. 
The Church has careened, and is running with its load 
all on one side. 

There is now prevalent a materialistic sentimentality 
by which the strength of the Church is mainly spent 
on the worn-out bodies of men. The religion of the 
present tends rather to the filling of human stomachs 
than to the saving of perishing souls. Amelioration 
has been substituted in many places for regeneraticn. 
The radical work of saving souls is sent to the rear, 
while Christian men and women devote themselves, 
time, energy and means to executive work in commit- 
tees for hospitals, for man and beast, where the surgeon 
is too often the only saviour. Horses, dogs and cats 
are put in sharp rivalry with the soul-saving service, 
and are often better provided for. Not that attention 
to these things is not right and Christian, but they 
should be subordinate to the salvation of the souls of 
men. They are satellites moving around the central 
object of God’s love. In Christ’s amazing sacrifice, 
in his incarnation and death, pity reaches the bcdies 
of men and beasts, but chiefly compasses man’s deliv- - 
erance from his sins. 

Divorce is one of the signs and maladies of our dis- 
jointed time, being not only a social curse which un- 
dermines the foundations of society, but rends divine 
unitics. So any divorce between the Church and in- 
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dividual Christian effort, abandoning the fist and 
paramount duty of the soul-saving work, which Jesus 
commands, for secondary duties to the bodies of men, 
or to the care of brutes, is like Solomon’s device to 
get at the truth by severing into parts a living organ- 
ism. We have societies for every thing, and more 
than is needful ; for it would be hard to tell why some 
exist at all, or how they bear upon the direct work of 
saving the lost. Some of them claim this high-sound- 
ing title, but where are the evidences? And some, 
which once did something at this work, are now rur- 
ning to seed in physical culture. Athletics and sani- 
tariums are miserable substitutes to ‘‘give the guilty 
conscience peace, or wash away the stain.’’ One is 
reminded of the declaration of Job: ‘‘If I wash my- 
self with snow-water and make my hands never so 
clean, yet shait thou plunge me in the ditch; and 
‘mine own clothes abhor me.’’ 

There have been a few effor's at city evangelization 
during the last few years, but they have been sporadic, 
spasmodic and intermittent, usually ending in a few 
speeches, and a few women pulling door-bells and 
getting lists of names to give to churches, which are 
too often consigned to the waste-basket. It is pain- 
fully apparent that the Chu-ch of God is being overlaid 
by its organized charities, and the cry of ‘‘what must 
I do to be saved’’ is stifled amidst the loud reports of 
standing and sitt ng committees. 

The world’s evangelization is largely carried on now 
by means of resolutions. Co-operation, ‘‘run mad,’’ 
is undermining individual and personal piety. The 
confessional for the individual is lost sight of; self- 
examination now means the calling together of a com- 
mittee, and having the chairman write a penitential 
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report, which is adopted after various weakening emen- 
dations. How we long for the revival of individu- 
alism in religion, when we hear the Christian saying, 
<‘ Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?”’ instead of, 
*« Lord, what shall our society or committee do?’’ 
What a change a little more of the ‘‘ego’’ in our rela- 
tions to God and duty would bring! What a revolu- 
tion the cry, ‘‘I have sinned!’’ would effect! Why 
should we stand gazing up into heaven doing nothing 
while the cross and its possibilities and demands are 
still unmet, 

It is the easiest thing in the world to pass by the 
cross in sentimental rapture, and to rise with our real 
work all untouched to the Mount of Ascension ; to 
s e the bright clouds which show where Christ was, 
instead of showing a dying world where Christ is, sus- 
tained by his promise, ‘‘Lo, I am with you alway, 
evin unto the end of the world.’’ It is easy to talk 
of a Christianity that is the result of the faithfulness 
of a past generation, and do nothing ourselves for the 
generations to. come. : 

It is one of the marvels of cxistence how many there 
are who would rather wonder than work—a spectacle 
to angels. Lot was of this kind. Angels were ready 
and impatient to get him out of Sodom, while he was 
dawdling about as if all heaven waited on his indecisive 
movements. 

Angelic interference is not meant to awaken curios- 
ity, but to arouse men to truths which they know as ~ 
well as the angels, to stir up memories, and to awaken 
latent energies. Angels are sent to two classes —fol- 
lowers and loiterers. To both, the intent of their 
message is to indicate that there is no worship without 
motion. Worship is p-ogress Godward, and the mes- 
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sage announced is designed to quicken their pace, to 
tone up their flagging energies, because the time is 
short, and the work great and imperative. Angels 
treat men asrational beings. ‘They demand an answer 
to the startling questions pertaining to salvation. They 
quicken the sense ef accountability. 

The purpose of the angelic message to loiterers is to 
get them to think. Few have ihe temerity to deny 
their obligations to God ; fewer still, to ignore all con- 
cern about their own souls, or the duties which their 
relations to others demand. Angels stir up dull mem- 
ories, and get the past in league with the present, in 
order to save the soul. Jacob had his recollection 
stirred up by the incisive command of God, ‘Arise, 
go up to Bethel and dwell there; and there make an 
altar,’’ as thou didst vow years ago when I appeared 
unto thee in the dread and distress of leaving your 
father’s house. 

The angels also demand the redemption of promises 
which men are ever so ready recklessly to make. It 
was at one time a duty of a pastor to visit a man of 
wealth when at the gate of death, who, being ‘‘in the 
gall of bitterness and bonds of iniquity,”” was desper- 
ately afraid. His first greeting was by promising what 
he would do if God would only spare his life. The 
reply was to caution him that he was rather in a con- 
dition to seek repentance for the promises he had 
already defaulted upon than to make new ones—that 
he ought instead to realize that his credit was not goc d 
in the bank of heaven. He was admonished not to 
make promises now, but rather to beg for mercy. As 
the interview was about to close he said, ‘‘If I get about, 
I wilf at least recognize your services by making a 
liberal donation to your church.’’ He got well, and, 
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when called upon for his offering, begged off, and when 
reminded of his obligation made at the portal of death, 
said, ‘‘Yes, it is so, but God is more patient with me 
than are my other creditors.”’ 

The angels mercifully stir up such persons. Some- 
times it does us good to be placed amidst the odors of 
our musty promises. Men hang their vows up to dry, 
as the wreaths taken from the faces of theirdead. The 
remembrance of them makes them mindful and tender 
for a while, but by and by they become only dried or- 
naments on the walls. Many persons do little else 
than build monuments out of their unfulfilled promises, 
made, perhaps, at the Lord’s table, or amidst some 
startling deliverance, or around the bedside of the 
dying, or over the graves of departed friends. There 
are monuments of this kind in each life, and God does 
us no better service than to send the angel of pain in 
an awakened conscience with its snaky whip, or dire 
disaster to arouse us to the recollection of the promised 
altars by which we have obtained spiritual blessings 
through deception. With transient gratitude over 
some unexpected mercy, we would adorn our Bethels 
with fresh vows where we once set up a stony monu- 
ment which stands as a witness against us. 

It will be observed that this promise-making, so 
tempting to professors of religion and to impenitert 
sinners, is not only a bad habit, but becomesa necessity 
in the way of gratification, or needed relief. It is usu- 
ally merely a practice in the interest of downright 
selfishness. God may have humbled some by giving 
mercies when they knew that, if even the effects of 
their own sins were let loose, they would feel that the 
pains of hell had gotten hold onthem. But a bright- 
winged angel of mercy comes, and they become 
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ashamed of their guilty past, when, to hide their cone 
fusion, they make a promise, as Peter on the Mount of 
Transfiguration, who, not knowing what else to say, 
blurted out in his impulsive way, ‘‘ Lord, let us make 
here three tabernacles.”’ 

Perhaps our offering was only a selfish device by 
which to gain relief. Vow or promise may have teen 
more a matter of satisfaction to the troubled conscience 
than of gratitude to God. Think of it! Joy has 
actually been obtained, by stealth, out of this worth- 
less promise —this dishonored note of hand, which has 
upon it notasinglecredit! Yet sorrows were soothed, 
conscience composed, and peace obtained! Why go 
into spiritual ecstacies, and soar above the level of 
common obligations, while all the time our notes are 
going to protest P 

Is heaven an asylum for spiritual defaulters? Stand- 
ing in the wreck of unmet obligations, for which value 
has been received, what hope is there in bright clouds 
or fancies? This may be worshipping th) sunset, but 
it is only the sunset of spiritual decline, which is as 
sad as its departing g ories are illusory. God demands 
by his angel messengers reasoning, not poetry ; hon- 
esty, not sentimentality ; not sky-worship, nor star- 
gazing, nor idle wishes, nor distant hopes, but truthful- 
ness in t e inward parts. 

Now 1:.en deceive themselves in this, and lay their 
supreme folly to the account of Providence, or luck, 
or sometimes, in uncomfortable chagrin, tell the un- 
welcome truth, ‘‘I was a fool.’’ When the stuck of 
the greatest gold mine in California was put on the 
market, the wise ones jeered and knowingly tossed 
their heads. It was the thing then to be sceptical, just 
as it is now the wise and fashionable thing for peop e 
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to spurn the wealth of the kingdom of God. Scepti- 
cism is never wise ; men and women pay dearer for it 
than for any other commodity in the market. It 
always costs more than faith, as will be seen in the 
outcome of this mining speculation. The stock was 
put on the market at a trifle a share. Men, dying to 
be rich, laughed. Only a few adventurers touched it, 
and they were scorned as wild-cat speculators. How 
is itnow? More gold has been taken out of it than 
the whole debt of the United States at the close of the 
war. And now where are the sceptics and scoffers ? 
How do they talk? They rave at their folly and call 
themselves fools amidst profane epithets. The golden 
good which they put away from them with gibes and 
laughter, like the crackling of thorns under a pot, 
they cannot reach. Between desire and the attain- 
ment of what they once could have grasped, is a great 
gulf, and it is fixed. 

God summons men to reason, but some proffer doubts 
or scepticism, which is the chaff of doubt, or ridicule, 
which is the giggle of fools. God thus challenges 
men: ‘‘Come, let us reason together.’’ He indi- 
cates the lines of profitable parley—sin and its curse. 
He does not beg men to reason about the ultimate and 
inevitable causes of sin, for these concern men where 
reason availeth not, and God’s mercy is restrained by 
his own statute of limitation. Fancy might suggest 
that men are kept from reasoning about their condi- 
tion and prospects by the illusions of hope. But hope 
is pictured in the Scriptures as an anchor, and never 
as variegated clouds; it is allied to duty. This will 
not explain why men adore the curtains of the cham- 
ber of his glory, without desiring the King in his 
beauty. 
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The white-robed angels demand a reason why the 
cross has been passed on the way to the Mount o7 
Ascension. Even Christ Jesus could not reach his 
ascension glory except by that way. He had to go 
by Calvary to Olivet, and the same necessity rests 
upon all who would goto heaven. Then turn about, 
and face the cross. Clouds may daze - they will not © 
save. : 

If men are only in quest of natural phenomena, 
Olivet and the bright clouds are the place and theme 
far them. But if the salvation and sanctification of 
the soul are worth the sacrifice which Jesus made, and 
which the angels urge men to make, then they must 
stand gazing at the cross, as the pilgrim in ‘“‘Bunyan’s 
Progress,’’ who looked and looked again, even until 
the tear-springs that were in his eyes sent the waters 
flowing down his cheeks. The suffering Saviour we 
cannot pass by, even to become companions of his 
glorification. 


Vill. 


IN THE UPPER ROOM. 


“ Then returned they to Ferusalem from the mount called Olivet 
- . . and when they were come in they went up into 
an upper room, where abode Peter,and Fames, 
and Fohn, ana Andrew, Thomas, 
Bartholomew and Matthew.” 
Acts i, 12-13. 


EFORE this, some of the disciples had been 
on the Mount of Transfiguration, and had seen 
there a wonder that could not be forgotten. 

All but Peter had been made speechless by the reve- 
lation, and he did not seem to know what he was 
saying. 

They never forgot that sunsetting, and the lights 
and twilights that followed. At that time, however, 
they returned to the dead level of life’s duties, know- 
ing that the great Master would soon be with them. 
But how sadly they came down from the Mount of 
Ascension, after behoiding the departure from earth 
of the dearest and most helpful friend they had ever 
known ; for the glory that hides our friends from our 
vision never soothes the sorrow we have at the separa- 
tion. It does not help in the first paroxysm of grief — 
to tell us that they have gone up into the joys of 
heaven, for the more heavenly they are, and the more 
like Christ, the more we need them here. 

It was no comfort to Alexander Peden that he had 
seen his dear friend, Richard Cameron, go, by martyr- 
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dom, into the presence and glory of the redeemed out 
of great tribulation, to join the choir under the 
throne. He felt his own loneliness all the more 
because his sainted companion had gone first. He 
told his grief to the stars, those Levites who tend 
their altar fires while the world sleeps. Among the 
tombs, in a pathos unapproached, he moaned, ‘‘O, 
Richie, I long to be wi’ thee, Richie.”’ 

The disciples of Christ had twin events to remem- 
ber, the Transfiguration and the Ascension. The 
last was the most luminous in memory, and most affect- 
ing in a sense of personal isolation. Those strange 
words uttered by angels rung in their ears, ‘‘ This 
same Jesus, which is taken up from you into heaven, 
shall so come in like manner as ye have seen him 
go into heaven.’’ When shall we see him? How 
shall we see him? Shall these eyes, all blurred with 
weeping, see the King once more in his glory? 
There is no good time for the loved and lost to leave 
us. We can never so anticipate the parting that 
it will not be a shock. Even divine grace does not 
save us from the pangs of isolation. So whatever we 
may fail to know about the experience of the disciples 
on this occasion, we know that though the Saviour had 
told them again and again of the divine ‘‘ needs-be,”’ 
and had tried to prepare them by promise and com- 
fort, and’had given them his pathetic valedictory in 
the fourteenth chapter of John, they were not prepared 
for his departure when it came, and were bewildered 
by their grief, for which he had provided fullest con- 
solation. 

They walked silently down the side of Olivet, 
recalling the many scenes of wonder and love which 
would never be repeated. And, perhaps, as they came 
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near to Gethsemane, they paused, as the long shad- 
ows of early evening lay across that spot which had 
seen and felt his agony, and with groans deep-fetched 
uttered the smothered ejaculation, ‘‘ How he suffered 
here !’’ And said another, ‘‘ How we slept!” And 
another said, ‘‘ Let us obey him; arise, and let us be 
going, we can do no good here.’’ ‘We will not be 
comforted except in fulfilling our commission,” Duty 
is the angel that wipesaway alltears. They passed through 
the gate ofthe city, and it was all crowded with reminis- 
censes. They could not halt there; beside the eyes of 
foes were already upon them. It was asked in whis- 
pers, ‘‘ Where shall we go, and what shall we do?’’ 
A common sorrow makes men wondrous kind, and 
confederates ill-assorted natures. Never were lives 
brought together with such natural antipathies. But 
Peter, it may be, said, ‘‘ We do not want to be sepa- 
rated while in our grief and bewilderment ; all come 
to my house, and we will there wait according to our 
Lord’s command,’’ and we learn the strange variety 
out of adversity which the religion of Jesus Christ 
makes, and by what means this miracle of unity 
among such natures was accomplished. 

Here was Peter, excitable, contentious and aggres- 
sive, rash, irritable, with thorough convictions. He 
had not hesitated to contend with his Master, whom 
he had rebuked, but, withal, was sincere and true; 
if he were wrong, he would be conscientiously wrong, 
and all the harder to get along with on this account. 
He was generous, but apt to be censorious. He was 
often consistently wrong, and at other times inconsis- 
tently right. He was at this time smarting under the 
conscious wrongs he had inflicted on his Lord. He 
had been through the puncturings of love, which are 
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the hardest to bear; he had been forgiven and re- 


stored, but forgiveness received under a sense of — 


unworthiness is the hardest trial a Christian has to 
bear. Who could live in the same house with Peter? 
He would do to visit, for he was generous, but who 
could live with him in Christian fellowship under the 
same roof for forty days. Surely the restraints that 
hospitality imposes must yield to the strain of irrita- 
tion in less time than this. 

Then, at the opposite pole of social and intellectual 
life, was Thomas, by nature cold and calculating. 


Passion lay deep in his nature, and it was his habit to 


repress all emotion, for he distrusted any thing that 
would not live under the severest critical test. He was 
by nature sceptical—a physicist. He had more con- 
fidence in the convictions which he caught from his 
fingers’ ends than in all his Master or brethren could 
say. His faith must have an intellectual basis. He 
was deliberate and not without scorn for the emo- 
tional, Peter’s enthusiasm would be to him like the 
shining of moonbeams on ice. He had firmness, and 
an intellectual grasp of their life-work ; he believed in 
his Master all the more now because in the beginning 
he had doubted his resurrection, but how could heand 
Peter live under the same roof, even as mourners, for 
forty days? Here, too, was the impatient son of thun- 
der, whom his Master had to rebuke for intolerance. 
He was sincere and honest, and would have made an 
inquisitor in the defence of uniformity in religious 
faith and practice. He could not stand any diverg- 
ence from the regulation pattern. Grace had modi- 
fied his failing, but it had not as yet eradicated it. 
James, too, was a man of convictions, hard to influence. 
He was the ethical philospher, whose measure of value 
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was not found so much in causes as in effects, not so 
much in doctrines as in practice. He would be 
inclined to measure his brethren through that forty 
days stay not so much by their beliefs as by their con- 
duct. He would be the ‘‘censor mores,’’ and calmly © 
insist that their life should square with their pro- 
fession. Very trying partners are these under the 
same roof. He would break in impatiently on some 
of the intellectual views of Thomas, ‘‘ What does it 
come to, brother Thomas, what you reason about if 
you do not do it.’’ He would lose patience with 
Peter’s emotional religion, saying, ‘‘ What is the good 
of a religion that says, depart in peace, to the needy, 
be ye warmed and filled, notwithstanding you give 
them not those things which are needful to the body.”’ 
*¢ Faith without works is dead, what will it profit to 
wait here for forty days for the fulfilling of the promise 
of the Father; let us go to work, if we do not we 
will lose what little faith we have. Let us start a 
prayer-meeting, and get all the scattered and de- 
spondent souls, for this is the only way the Spirit 
of God has ever come, and I believe this is the only 
way to secure what the Master has promised now.” 
To Zelotes he would say, ‘‘It is well enough to be 
zealous, but it is better to bridle the tongue. Let 
your conversation be seasoned with salt.’’ Such 
natural antagonisms were to be brought into spiritual 
unity. It was done by setting before them a common. 
object of supreme personal interest. Prayer was the 
unifying force. So it is said to this day, for us and 
all to come after us, “These all continued with one 
accord in prayer and supplication.’’ 

Nothing combines varieties like a great thought 
embodied ina great undertaking. There are crises 
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in which a simple movement will change the course 
of life. The movement may not be logical according to 
the formulations of the intellect. It may seem absurd, 
and will if it is indeed spiritual, for the weak things 
must confound the mighty. The story of the boys 
caught in a squall is exactly of this character. 
Alarmed at their own helplessness, they said, ‘‘ What 
can we do?’’ ‘*Can’t you pray ?’’ ‘*No.” ‘£* Neither 
can I.’’ ‘‘ Then let us take up a collection, for we 
must do something, and mighty quick, too.’’ Prayer 
and almsgiving were primal forces set to work by the 
perplexed disciples during their enforced delay at 
Jerusalem. Prayer fora common end, in a common 
emergency, united them and made their hostile natural 
characteristics supplemental and helpful, while alms- 
giving, a matter of personal sacrifice, clenched it, and 
so these two forces shaped the first assembly of the 
Christian church after the ascension of our Lord. 
Here began to percolate from the fissure opened in 
Jerusalem in the smitten rock, the drops that have 
flowed into the river of life, running down through the 
ages. In that upper room were set up the pillars of the 
Church of God. In that Jerusalem prayer-meeting 
were lodged the germs of all that followed. United 
worship is heaven transferred to earth. It is compati- 
ble with great human imperfections; they only form 
a veil that will be torn asunder as God is more fully 
revealed. Spiritual life depends primarily on the 
individual, but it is also true that spiritual health and 
growth are instrumentally dependent on the fellowship 
of men. So it becomes true that a man is known and 
valued in a sceptical world by the company he keeps ; 
and here appears in its power the congregational ele- 
- ments of our religion, the ‘‘ con grege,’’ the “ standing 
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or herding together’’ of personal units into the mighty 
force that has resisted all hostilities and conquered its 
way into an impregnable position in the world. The 
veritable bush, root and top, has burned, and, never- 
theless, it has not been consumed. This Jerusalem 
prayer-meeting became, from the moment it was con- 
ceived of, the tap-root of the Church’s existence, the 
hidden source of its inner life. Some part of Chris- 
tian life must be solitary. Man, like his Lord, must 
tread the wine-press in the trials of life alone, and 
his very reflections must terminate on himself, but 
in most of his life he will, like Paul, be chained to his 
fellows spiritually, dead or alive. If he were separated 
from his kind he could have no sympathy. His 
faculties would die for lack of support and nourish- 
ment. 

We must now search more carefully and earnestly for 
the elements of power in that first Jerusalem prayer- 
meeting. It was anew and elementary force. Men 
prayed alone under the old dispensation. There are 
solitary gleams of something like social prayer, but 
here this source of vitality, as well as of social power, 
comes out of its long eclipse. And the first fact to 
be discovered is that they prayed against all forms of 
Opposition. The conservatives in religion would, of 
course, brace themselves against it. There were no 
precedents, and therefore what had not been in the 
past could not be in the future. Such people are 
still found, men who hate new measures and would 
keep the divine power in well-worn grooves. They 
would deprive even God of his divine ingenuity. 
They would make him like a locomotive, which can 
only move on man-laid tracks. What a hindrance is 
the expression, ‘‘I have never heard of such a thing.’’ . 
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How men labor by it to stop all spiritual progress, as 
if human experience held all the possibilities of God 
and nature. These people would talk all the meeting 
through, and block up the aisles and vestibules, and 
neither go forward themselves nor let others go. They 
have to be prayed down before any progress can be 
made for the coming of the Holy Ghost. 

An objection might also be made that the Master 
had never held a prayer-meeting, though he had often 
spent hours in praying by himself, and therefore, while 
secret prayer was enjoined by example, no such thing 
as social prayer had been practised or required in all 
the Scriptures. ‘The ready answer would be that they 
were now thrown on their own individual and col- 
lective resources, that the life of the individual in the 
past was prominent, but the time had come for co- 
Operative efforts. Then the presence of the women 
as participants in the Jerusalem prayer-meeting would 
probably be another source of discontent to the cleri- 
calism of the time, which would desire to put up 
at least a curtain between, out of respect for the pro- 
prieties of the past, though we have no account of any 
such contrivance. ‘There must have been a struggle 
before the infant church could loose itself from its 
old traditional moorings, and get into the liberty with 
which Christ makes his people free. These all con- 
tinued with one accord in prayer and supplication 
with the woman and Mary, the mother of Jesus. 
How strange, how revolutionary the infant church 
was from its first breath—how little reverence it had 
for the religious quarantine of the time, by which 
alienations and separations were made objects of 
devotion! Think of it! Religious propriety shiy- 
ered in a congestion when it heard Mary, the mother 
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of Jesus, praying in that upper room in the presence 
of Peter, James, John, Andrew, Philip, Thomas, 
Bartholomew and others. The amens were very 
subdued, you may be sure, at the first female prayer 
of supplication. But it did not break up the meeting, 
though it no doubt strained it mightily. That prayer- 
meeting was not a loving consensus in the beginning, 
but prayer and the unity which it generated prepared 
the way for the coming of the Holy Ghost. It was 
the fore-runner. As the cry of repentance by John 
the Baptist anticipated Christ, so was this prayer 
consensus to anticipate the coming of the Holy Ghost. 

Revivals of religion may stir up in the beginning the 
worst elements in us. If there is any discontent lying 
about loose it will be forged into a pronged thunder- 
bolt, and somebody is going to use it. There will be 
an unusual irritability. Somebody will be hit if but 
a familiar verse of Scripture is quoted. Some in the 
Jerusalem prayer-meeting were probably finding fault, 
and serving the devil to their best ability in their own 
way. The remarks of the brethren would stir up both 
hope and bitterness, and the prayers would be dis- 
-sected and skeletonized, but there would be still 
enough to tend the altar fires until the Spirit came. 
There were croakers among the eleven. But there 
were those who could not be moved so long as there 
was a promise standing between them and despair. 
Revivals are times for stirring up the fire, and while 
it blazes strangling smoke and pungent gases are 
released. Friction will destroy formality; it gets so 
warm that formality must have its temperature raised 
or move back from the heat. While they produce 
turbulence in the conscience, agitations of mind, and 
tumult in the emotions, dry eyes are moistened, and 
life opens to divine sunshine. 


IX. 


JERUSALEM PRAYER-MEETINGS. 


“ These all continued with one accord in prayer and supplication 
with the women, with Mary the mother of Fesus 
and with his brethren.’—Acts i. 14. 


\HERE is no way by which the Christian can make 
such sure progress heavenward as on his knees. 
Thus weakness becomes strength, and fear passes 
into heroism. The apostles and disciples were guided 
to the divine source of all courage, security and 
progress. They numbered about one hundred and 
twenty. This number then formed the active church 
of God. All the members who were of any service 
were there. If there were any sick, or crippled, or 
aged who could not get there, they were doubtless 
praying with them in heart at home. Barring such 
exceptions, the church can always be seen at the 
prayer-meeting. Any who are. necessarily absent 
should be careful to send their regrets. It is strange 
how considerate Christian people are of the courtesies 
due each other when detained from engagements of a 
social character, and how careless they are about 
sending some message with regrets for necessary 
absences from their engagements to meet Christ at 
the appointed interviews of prayer. 

Another fact worthy of attention is that these early 
Christians believed in prayer. Their prayers were 
the expressions or outgoings of faith. Faith led 
them to that upper room. Faith sustained them in 
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the terrible strain of those forty days. There is no 
trial like that of uncertainty about one’s future. This 
may be seen in the faces of those who have crossed 
the seas to foreign lands, and stand waiting at some 
intelligence office to be employed. How despair 
settles on their faces as the doors of the office close 
and ‘‘no man hath hired’’ them, and another hopeless 
night has to be spent in the agony of doubt as to what 
their future shall be! 

This despair is more distressingly pictured on the 
faces of women than men. How long many have to 
wait before they can grasp the leadings of life! They 
cannot seek a home for themselves, where love will be 
queen on the throne, but must wait, while care gnaws 
at the thread of hope, until life is a carking servitude. 
The picture of the wistful face of Evangeline as she 
looks longingly after some unseen good is the best 
representative of this wearing uncertainty, which can 
be sustained only by an unconquerable faith which 
consumes even uncertainties, as the flame of a lamp 
consumes oil. The women in this Jerusalem prayer- 
meeting would likely suffer most, though their hopes 
would be stronger and more active. Hope is the 
Christian’s life-preserver, which floats him over the 
billows in the dark. Hope always sees it clearing in 
one part of the heavens, while the clouds thicken and 
threaten in another. Providence never makes it so 
dark about the soul that hope will not prophesy fair 
weather. The last gleam of the precocious genius of 
Richard Bacon, who died at twenty-four, was left to 
the world in the plan of a great unfinished poem called 
<‘<The Death-bed of Hope’’—the saddest death the 
world has ever witnessed. The fading out of a great 
hope in man’s soul is like the setting of thesun. The 
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brightness of life is gone, and the world is shrouded 
in the shadows of night, and becomes itself a darker, 
broader shadow. But even if little faith walks out 
into the darkness, the stars arise and night becomes 
intelligible. But faith and prayer saved the religion 
of Christ from going down during those forty praying 
days and nights. 

Perhaps at the prayer-meeting Peter stood up and 
explained its object, saying, ‘‘ Brethren and sisters, 
we are passing through a terrible crisis, endangering 
our faith within and our lives without. Perils thicken 
all about us. It is happening to us, as our dear Lord 
said, that men think they are doing God’s service to 
kill us. We know what this means but too well. We 
saw what they did in the green tree, what will they do 
in the dry? We have seen their bloody work on 
‘the holy, harmless and undefiled.’ We have not his 
power to stand the assault. But we have his promise 
—his last one—‘ Lo I am with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world.’ We have his altar of prayer— 
he left it to us—a precious legacy: it is, ‘I have 
prayed for you that your faith fail not.’ He said 
also, ‘In the world ye shall have tribulation, but be 
of good cheer. I have overcome the world.’ He 
has built a fortress for us within the gates of prayer, 
and written over the archway, ‘If ye shall ask any 
thing in my name, I will do it.’”’ 

Then he would probably turn to John and ask him 
to lead them in prayer. What a prayer must that 
have been from the beloved disciple! How he must 
have felt for the bosom of the Master, there to lay the 
hand of his trembling faith. It seems too, from 
what we know of John, that his prayer would be 
well embodied in the words of that matchless hymn: 


nee 
SE a ee ee nah 
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“ Lead, kindly light, amidst the encircling gloom 
Lead thou me on. 
The night is dark and I am far from home, 
Lead Thou me on. 
Keep Thou my feet, I do not ask to see 
The distant scene, one step is enough for me.” 


Peter might then add :—‘‘ We need to be fortified 
in peril, to be assured of the love of our Lord. 
When we had Him with us we did not need this. 
But what a change God has wrought, and how little 
we are prepared for it! Our Lord is now promised 
to be ours only in memory and in expectation, and 
this mode of living has yet to be learned by us. We 
have no experience to help. We have become new 
creatures in Christ Jesus—mere babes.’’ How strangely 
bewildered is a babe as it looks on every thing! What 
a shock it must be to come into a new world to find 
itself without experience to guide—a new creature! 
There is nothing else to do for those sent into en- 
forced inaction but to wait in united prayer. Our 
Lord has commanded us to wait. It is a hard com- 
mand in the present condition of our faith. But we 
shall never get out of our perils and perplexities save 
by prayer. 

Recalling the Master’s comfort to them in the last 
shadowed hours before the eclipse on Calvary, Peter 
would call attention to the promise of the Comforter, — 
saying, ‘‘ Brethren, you remember how he said, ‘If I 
go not away the Comforter will notcome.’’’ Blessed 
promise, we never need it so much as when our eyes 
are full of tears. Of all the pinching wants of this 
needy world, this is the first and last, and God has 
voiced it when he said, ‘‘ Comfort ye my people, saith 
the Lord.’’ Consolation is always timely while there 
are heart-aches, sorrow, sighing and eyes full of tears 
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and ears full of the sounds of crying and dying. 
How much of the gospel in this changing world must 
be devoted to solace, to sustaining the weak and cheers 
ing the sad. And what a failure are all rival systems 
to improve the condition of men, in view of the fact 
that when they attempt any thing of the kind, it 
proves to be mechanical, ill-fitting and frigid. 

If any one doubts the truthfulness of this statement 
let him read Ingersoll’s funeral discourses. They are 
bouquets of artificial flowers sprinkled with cologne; 
elegant, but rasping as a funeral dirge played on 
Chinese gongs. Poor Selden told the story of the 
world’s value at the end of life when he said, ‘I 
have taken pains to know every thing esteemed worth 
knowing among men, and out of it all nothing now 
remains to comfort me at the close of life except the 
passage, ‘It is a faithful saying, and worthy of all 
acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world to 
save sinners.’ To this alone I cleave, and on this I 
rest.” 

Another evidence of our Lord’s love to us and care 
in every place and condition is the universal distribu- 
tion of those elements of comfort attainable always 
by prayer. ‘The scientist is wonder-stricken at the 
distribution of the coal deposits, God’s bottled heat, 
so as to be accessible to the greatesr number. But 
note the more wonderful allotment of the elements of 
comfort to the afflicted souls of men! There can be 
found some germs of consolation in the hardest ordeal, 
and to the Christian none is altogether sterile, for the 
Comforter breathes upon it, and renders it fruitful. 
In all the various forms of trial may be found the 
active personality of the Spirit. Here we may meet 
him as our comforter, before we meet him as our 
enlightener. Sorrows belong to the things of Christ, 
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which he shows unto us. He also shows us elements 
of good in ourselves, planted there by the truth, the 
existence of which we had not even suspected. In 
the midst of our evil doings he detects a redeeming 
quality and nurtures it. 

The comfort Jesus gives has no limit, save that 
imposed in unbelief and prayerlessness. The lamented 
Dr. Duff set this jewelled truth in one of his missionary 
discourses: ‘‘I would rather, infinitely rather, be the 
occupant of the poorest hut, with stinted fare, in the 
coldest and bleakest cleft that flanks the sides of Scot- 
jand’s Ben Nevis, in lowly fellowship with Christ, than 
be the possessor of the stateliest palace, with its royal 
appurtenances, on the flowery plains of Bengal, without 
his presence.’’ And all this and more can be had for 
the asking. The blessed experiences are not only pos- 
sible, but have been attained in the humblest meeting 
of prayer, where but two or three have been gathered ~ 
together in Christ’s name. There is no power in the 
universe that does not humble itself before prayer and 
do obeisance to the lowliest follower of Christ when on 
his knees. Prayer brings peace; it is peace-giving; it 
leads us into harmony with God and his providences. 

A single fact will show that this is not mere exagger- 
ation. Homes there are where disaster and death have 
torn their ways through domestic happiness as a tor- 
nado cuts througha forest. Scenes have been witnessed 
which beggar description; to talk then was of no avail, 
for in the lawless paroxysms of grief it makes the af- 
flicted angry to listen to one philosophizing. But 
prayer has never failed in our experience to calm these 
' storms; and what is more remarkable, they are never 
violent again, for in grief, as in nature, when the 
showers come, something of the fierceness of the tem- 
pest is spent. 
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In the Upper Room Assembly Peter may be imagined 
as saying, ‘‘ Mother, most afflicted of us all, the pro- 
phetic sword has gone through thy heart ; pray that we 
may have patience to wait, and that even now the com- 
fort of the promised Paraclete may come.”’ ‘This, itis 
true, is only a reverent fancy. It is not sinful to think 
that such a prayer was heard in the Jerusalem meeting, © 
that its plaintive pleadings have fallen upon the ear of 
faith through the ages, and that with this the curtain 
drops between the world and the sorrowful life of Mary. 
And so that praying band kept on in their hopes, rising 
into assurance at one time, and dropping into doubt 
at another. 

God has been always specific in his promises, but 
indefinite respecting the times of their fulfilment. The 
wavering hand on the clock of destiny marks periods ; 
the times and the seasons the Father has reserved to 
himself. Man’s spiritual life is developed only in wait- 
ing and working for the unseen. The Christian lives as 
seeing him who is invisible. A promise was made to 
Abraham of a country for a possession, and he believed 
it, worked for it, and his whole life was a march toward 
it; but he did not get it; he owned no land but what 
he bought from the sons of Heth for a burial place for 
his dead. ‘To Jacob the promise was renewed, and the 
stars were called to witness it, and to illustrate its breadth 
and fullness. Jacob worked in the direction of this 
promise very much as a sailing vessel tacks in windy 
seas ; he did not attain unto it. He was a man without 
a country always, but he had a promise. Paradise was 
always ahead of the emigrant; so he died seeking a 
country, but ali the better man for seeking rather than 
receiving. His promise and its objective point were 
Canaan, but he died an exile in a foreign land—in 
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sight of the pyramids instead of Mt. Zion. Moses also 
was a man who had a promise, and he worked up to it 
until he could see it from Pisgah, but he was not per- 
mitted to enter it. All of these were the better for 
their strong faith and long waiting. They were federal 
heads, or representatives of their race, and the promise 
was made to them for their descendants, ‘‘I will bea 
God to you, and your children after you.’’ They had 
the discipline, and the children the thing promised. 
So now, the members of the Jerusalem prayer-meet- 
ing, were being prepared for the realization of the 
kingdom by the indefiniteness of the time of its com- — 
ing. Sometimes their faith would sink out of sight; 
all the waves and billows of doubt would go over it, 
but soon, like a submerged sea buoy, it would come up 
on the rising crest. The Master had not told them 
when the promise of the Father should come, but com- 
manded them to wait forit. Some might fret and say, 
‘Our prayers are not heard; what is the use of pray- 
- ing?’’ Some might say, ‘‘We are too sinful; we made 
no good use of the Master’s presence when he was with 
us.’’ Others might say, ‘‘ The Church is too cold,”’ 
as if men could warm themselves by their self-re- 
proaches. Delay is progress if God so orders, as we 
see it in nature when the leaves of spring do not come 
forth at the sun’s first solicitations; for more than 
**forty days’’ he throws warm kisses on the buds of 
hope before they move toward him. And as soon as 
they commence to reach for him, others begin their 
preparation for the next year. At the bottom of every 
leaf stem is a cradle, and in it an infant germ. The 
zephyrs will rock it, and the birds sing to it all through 
the sunny hours, when comes the delay of winter, 
which is itself progress, during which it will go to sleep 
to prepare for the waking when spring comes again. 


x. 


THE GOSPEL ON FOOT. 


“ And Peter stood up in the midst of the disciples, and said.” 
Acts i. 15. ‘ 


VERY message must have its motor. Some have 
been carried by angels, some have been de- 
livered in the whirlwind, some in Ocean tempest, 

some by wirgs, and others by lightenings. But the 
gospel has been carried over the world on foot. The 
Master in his mission never rode but once. Angels 
accompanied him in his advent, and angels marshalled 
. him through the gates of glory, but his work was done 
on willing, though often weary, feet. Andso in the be- 
ginning of the dispensation of the Spirit, feet were the 
motors to carry the gospel, and in this sense only can 
be quoted that passage :—‘‘ How beautiful are the feet 
of them that preach the gospel of peace and bring 
glad tidings of good things.’’ 

‘¢ Peter stood up in the midst of the disciples and 
said.’? The first sermon in the dispensation of the 
Spirit was given standing. ‘That settled the attitude 
of the preacher. Before this, teachers had generally 
delivered discourses sitting, and such is the method of 
heathenism to the present time. The Oriental idea of 
the orator’s attitude is one of ease. In the spiritual 
revolution the speaker assumes the position suggestive 
of concentrated interest and solicitude, because the 
issues of the soul are greater than philosophy or politics. 
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Besides, standing is physically the attitude for active 
thought. He that would move men must himself be 
moved in all his faculties, emotions and physical func- 
tiuns. There is no play for the varied powers of a 
man of mind, soul and passion in a sitting posture. 

Preachers ought to be taught to think on their feet. 
The pen is a help to careful preparation, but is the 
enemy of the persuasive preacher. Effective revival 
preaching must generally be without manuscript. We 
are told of Edwards’ preaching from manuscript as if 
the fact would silence all opposition. Such an oppor- 
tunity as he had, with the surroundings, was exceptional. 
He probably never could have produced the same 
effect anywhere else. He would not have been a 
preacher to arouse a mixed multitude, while a century 
has produced but one Edwards, and only one such 
notable awakening of a church. For instructing an 
intelligent audience the carefully prepared manuscript, 
well read, is, perhaps, the best, but when men are to 
be aroused from indifference to thought, and from 
thought to action, there must be freedom from all paper 
bondage. The eye is God’s divine organ, the medium 
of both intelligence and passion, and it ought not to 
be obscured even by glasses. There is nothing more 
absurd than a man trying to arouse the dead with his 
eye on his his paper, and his arms flopping about like 
the wings of a vulture. 

It is God-inspired manhood in its fullest personality, 
in its loftiest attitude, with thoughts afire, and eye 
surveying the hearers, that brings conviction to human 
souls. A stage-driver, who once heard Dr. Plummer, 
thus described him, ‘* Mister, he had the eye of an 
eagle, flashing with lightning, and a voice like thun- 
der, and I tell you, when he gets to going he is just 
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awful.’’ The cause of truth cannot afford to lose the 
impressiveness of stature, or physical personality. 
The cye, the face, that dial-plate to the soul, the grace- 
ful and effective motion of the hands, marking like a 
steam-guage the pressure of thought and emotion, and 
the measure of the outflow of a passionate nature 
ablaze with the love of Christ, finding way to the souls 
of the perishing, are next to the divine sway itself. 
But appearance and manner are only the decora- 
tions of the outer court; we must come nearer the 
Holy of Holies to hear what God has to say to his 
people. The subject matter of this discourse concerns 
us most. It is the preparation needed in the Church 
for the advent of the Spirit. John the Baptist pre- 
pared the way for Christ’s coming by calling on men 
‘to make his paths straight’’ and to straighten them- 


selves in them. The advent of the Holy Ghost is an- » 


ticipated according to promise, and the Church must 
be put in order. The odor of death was in the infant 
Church. It was still as if the body of the traitor were 
decaying, and the living were breathing its malaria. 

Peter’s first work was to have that nuisance removed, 
and the lifeless vacuum filled again. And for this im- 
perative duty he calls to his hearers’ aid the command 
of God delivered through the prophets, ‘‘ Men and 
brethren, this Scripture must needs have been fulfilled 
which the Hoty Ghost by the mouth of David spake 
before concerning Judas, which was a guide to them 
that took Jesus. For he was numbered with us, and 
had obtained part of this ministry.’”” He proposes the 
setting of the Church in order by filling this vacant 
place. It is only the fact, and its significance in refer- 
ence to this revival of religion, we are now concerned 
about. 
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The first pivotal truth, to which the rest are more or 
less supplemental, is that all preaching preparatory to 
and through a revival must be scriptural. Ethics may 
have place, exhortation as well, but all must have their 
substratum in the Word of God. Therefore, exposi- 
tion of the relations of God as set forth in his Word 
to both penitent and impenitent sinners becomes im- 
perative. If it isnot, there may be movement, but 
it will be only human and sensational. It will be but 
the ripple of the shallowest waves on the uneven sur- 
face of dead sand. Nothing but foam and drift will 
remain. There is a divine ‘‘ must needs be’’ for the 
declaration of the Word, and its saving efficacy is 
by means of God’s own testimony to his truth. 

Peter employed the prophetic Scriptures, which do 
not stand the canons of modern criticism, and which has 
also ruled David out of the Psalms; nevertheless the 
Psalms stood the test at Pentecost, and produced all 
the life results that have come to the Church since. 
The fulfilment of the Scriptures is the theme of Peter’s 
first address. He, no doubt, followed in the line 
which his Master had suggested in his applications of 
the Prophecies. We must not forget that the Church 
was not then in chaos. Pentecost did not originate a 
new Church. It was only a revival of life in the old 
one, with such changes as living conditions always - 
bring, The old constitution had in it a clause pro- 
viding for such a change and describing how it would 
be made. Peter referred to it in his next discourse, 
and said there was nothing surprising in what they 
were seeing, and quoted in explanation the prophet 
Joel. Christ was the heart of the old covenant as well 
as the central object of the dispensation of the Spirit. 

We must pause here to look at the peculiar fitness of 
the man for the work of preparing the Church for ‘‘ the 
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promise of the Father.’’ Church discipline must never 
fall into the hands of the self-righteous. They are 
always hard-hearted ; only those whose memories of 
their own guilt and its pardon never fade are prepared 
to remove the dead and dying branches from the 
living stock. It was Peter’s first duty after his restora- 
tion to clear the Church of the odious character of a 
former disciple. No other one was fit for that sad 
duty save the man who could still hear the cock 
crowing and see the injured look of his dishonored 
Lord. He learned early how to shed tears of repent- 
ance over sin. He could speak of the treachery of 
Judas, not in the abstract, but in the concrete, peni- 
tentially. Such are the men best fitted to preach at 


revivals, men who do not copy the experiences of | 


others, but have those of their own, who do not 
talk down to sinners from the giddy heights of re- 
ligious self-complacency, but those who stand on the 
same level, the only difference being in the light 
which they shed, and the love which they show. The 
great revivalists have been great sinners saved by grace 
as well as men of strong convictions. They were not 
necessarily greater sinners than others, but they had 
keener apprehensions of the heinousness of all sin. 
We have very little confidence in the ‘‘ Miss Nancy- 
ish’’ treatment of sin and sinners—the extreme ner- 
vousness lest some of them should so feel the guilt of 
their personal wickedness as to throw them into hyster- 
ics, and who, while they are struggling ‘‘in the gall 
of bitterness,’? must be fanned and _ delicately 
handled. Let repentance have its perfect work, and 
they will not have to spend their days doing again 
their ‘‘ first works.’’ It will not hurt them to hold the 
mizror of the law to their conscience until they look 
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upon him whom they have pierced, and mourn for 
him, inquiring ‘<What must I do ?’’ 

The trouble with many men and women is that they 
have no convictions which they will not put in the 
market and exchange for a mess of pottage. Convic- 
tion is the helm which turns the soul of those whose 
lives are of any good. Nor have we any more favor 
for the traps set for this class, baited with a little sing- 
ing and a little playing on a portable organ, and a few 
love-sick, incredible stories which men would laugh at, 
if it were not for the respect they have for the house of 
God. All such devices lower the value of the soul of 
man and the great salvation which Christ has prepared 
for it. It is mere drivelling over the greatness of God 
and man—a greatness which men cannot comprehend, 
or they would never minimize it by such childishness. 
 God’s greatness impresses impenitent men more than 
any human exhibition of his love, They like to be - 
treated, in efforts to save them, according to Christ’s 
valuation of the soul, when he says, ‘‘what shall it profit 
a man if he shall gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul, or what shall a man give in exchange for his 
soul?’’ No stalwart man, so conscious of guilt that if 
God’s amazing love is not extended he will miss the 
end of life, wants to be treated by dapper methods, 
and the irreverence which their smallness, in compari- - 
son with the end proposed, the salvation of the soul, 
begets. The Word of God, uttered with the convic- 
tion of a man who had himself been saved as a marvel 
_ of amazing grace, was what made Peter’s preaching re- 
sistless. Luther tells the secret of the power of a strong 
sinner rushing on the bosses of Jehovah’s buckler, yet 
saved in his greatest resistance. ‘* Whenever I 1: ok at 
Peter, my very heart leaps for joy. For though I am 
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a poor sinner, Peter also wasa poor sinner. If I should 
paint a portrait of Peter, I would paint on every hair 
of his head the words, ‘I believe in the forgivness of — 
sins.’ ’’ , 

House cleaning is a disagreeable necessity, but health 
and comfort require it, and there would be no decent 
home without some efforts in this direction, however 
poorly done. The purifying of the house of God may 
be a condition of revival, both materially and spirit- 
ually. A personal experience will illustrate this. In 
the West there was a neglected Presbyterian church 
which had been a power in its day, but which had de- 
clined and was beleaguered by the aggressive disciples. 
of early Campbellism. The glass was broken, the door 
was down, and the sheep had used it as a shelter. 
Everybody had deserted its altar, but the swallow, 
who had there made a nest for herself and laid her 
young, these being the only members who were devoted 
and true. There were a few who had remembered the 
church in its power, but who could not help it much, 
but could always have done more than they imagined. 
The Presbytery sent one of its members to see if any 
thing could be done with it. At the appointed time 
the preacher was there in that temple of ‘‘forlornity.” 
A short prayer-meeting was held before the sermon to 
see if that would limber the old joints of an almost ex- 
tinct faith, They were musty, hopeless old prayers, 
such as they had carried along from a revival twenty 
years before. One brother said the Lord had taken 
away his candlestick from their midst, and, while he 
mourned, he did not ask him very earnestly to bring 
it back again. Another said God had withdrawn his 
Spirit because they had been so wicked, and brought in 
his prayer the verse of the hymn 
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‘© Look how we grovel here below, 
Fond of these trifling toys ! 
Our souls can neither fly nor go 

To reach immortal joys.” 


Another, a Methodist brother, who had been invited in 
to help start a revival, called on God to come again to 
his house and shake it, foundation and rafter, with his 
converting power, and then the meeting closed with a 
verse of the revival hymn, 
‘“‘ Keep no longer at a distance, 
Shine upon us from on high, 
Lest for want of thine assistance 

Every plant should druop and die,” 
The preacher walked out into the woods and studied 
what would suit a church in such a state. He looked 
over all his manuscripts, but none of them would fit. 
He tried to recall some verse of scripture suitable to 
the occasion, but none could be found from Genesis 
to Revelation. In desperation he determined to take 
up the prayers that had been offered and show why 
they were so hopeless. 

He returned to the church and said: ‘ The first 
brother who prayed said that the candle of the Lord 
had gone out, and we are left in darkness. Brethren, 
let us see if our prayers and our conduct correspond, 
for if they do not, there is insincerity in them and they | 
will not ‘be answered. Father Walton, you said the 
candle of the Lord had gone out. Do you see those 
windows? There is hardly an unbroken pane in them. 
Don’t you think the wind blew out that candle of the 
Lord? Don’t you think if those glasses were restored 
and washed there would be some chance for the candle 
of the Lord to burn again? Brother Wilson, you said 
God had withdrawn his Spirit, and how we grovel here 
below. I believe every word of it. See this floor; it 
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looks as if it had not been scrubbed since your last re- 
vival. Your own houses are all nice and clean ; how 
can you hope that God’s Spirit will sanctify this dirt ? 
Would it not be better to clean up this house, and see if 
the Spirit of God will not come to you when you have 
done all you can to make him welcome? 

‘« The other brother, who is a good Methodist, does 
not worship in such a dirty house as this. He prayed 
the Lord to shake this house from the foundation to 
the rafters. I hope he won’t answer, for the plastering 
will come down, and some of his dear people will be 
hurt. Our brother prayed to be warmed by the Spirit. 
Would it not be better to get some pipe and fix up that 
old stove so that we may be comfortable, and people 
will not get sick and die while we are holding our re. 
vival meetings.’’ The brethren, strange to say, did 
not get out of humor, and the preacher said, ‘‘two 
weeks from to-day we will meet to hold our revival 
meetings at early candle light,’’ as the custom of that 
day was. 

At the appointed time the preacher was there, and 
the window glass had been put in, the walls had been 
whitewashed, the pews cleaned by the hands of loving 
women, the floor had been scrubbed, the doors and 
windows painted, new carpet was on the aisles, and 
new lamps on the pulpit; the house was full, the Spirit 
of God was already there, and a most blessed revival 
came, in which seventy were added to the church, and 
now for a quarter of a century it has been a church of 
power and progress. If a church will only do any 
thing which will amount to sacrifice, God’s Spirit will 
be with them. If it be only getting a new gate instead 
of the old, rickety thing which has indicated their 
spiritual history for years, God will make even this a 
means to a revival of religion. 
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XI. 
CLEANING UP AND RE-ARRANGING. 


“Concerning Fudas, which was guide to them that took Fesus.”’ 
Acts i. 16. 


HE text requires the subject of this discourse to 
be the removal of obstacles and ridding up of 
the church prior to the coming of the Spirit. 

In horticulture pruning is a system of revival prepara- 
_tion—the lopping off of dead branches and removing 
the suckers, or surplus growths, from the stalk. It is 
the husbandman’s way of beginning a revival in vine- 
yard and orchard, and ensuring a plenteous harvest. 
If life comes in the physical world, nature must bleed. 
Her heart. must give forth its issues to fructify her 
‘body and branches. Pruning is one of the divine 
methods. By it God often restores spiritual life. The 
vine-dresser cuts away many a promising branch, leav- 
ing it prostrate on the ground, and the dismembered 
stalk bleeds, until the dust is wet with tears; but by 
this the remaining members of the vine become again 
fruit-bearers, 

In the South there once lived a husband and wife 
who were both church members. They carried their 
first-born to the church for baptism, and together 
knelt and prayed that they might be able to train him 
for heaven, After atime the father quarrelled with 
the minister and stayed away from church, but made 
no opposition to his wife’s going. She prayed 
to God to restore the straying sheep. The session 
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expostulated, but in vain. He gave up even the 
decencies of religion, and became horribly profane. 
His wife asked two Christian women, neighbors, to 
meet with her and pray for the restoration of her 
husband. He found it out, and forbade her going to 
church at all, He took the son, whom they had 
consecrated to God, with him to a place for speeding 
race-horses on the Sabbath, The son did not want to 
go, but was afraid of his father’s displeasure. He 
often talked with his mother about his father’s swear- 
ing. 

One Sabbath afternoon the boy showed, as usual, 
reluctance about going, but his father cursed him, and 
said he was getting to be as big a fool as his mother. 
They were in a light, two-wheeled vehicle, and while 
turning a sharp corner in the road the horse took 
fright and threw the father out, and then ran with the 
son until the wheels were broken against a tree, and 
he thrown upon the ground and made insensible. He 
did not regain consciousness for days, and when he 
did his father, who was bending over him in agony, 
said, ‘‘My son, I have prayed that you: would come 
to your consciousness, evei: long enough to forgive 
me. I hoped and prayed that you would live, but, if 
you do not, may I know that you have forgiven me ?’’ 

‘‘I do, father,’’ was the reply, ‘‘but you have 
sinned against God; ask him to forgive you, and 
promise me to let mother go back to church again, 
and that you will go with her; and please, my dear 
papa, stop swearing.”’ 

These were his last words, his work and mission in 
life were ended. The father kept his word, and the 
first day he had been in the church for seven years he 
rose, and with tears and sobs told the story of his 
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shameful departure and his penitent return. He 
asked the forgiveness of God, ministers and elders, 
and of the world for the bad example he had set 
before them. The story of this returning backslider 
broke the cold heart of the church, and became the 
occasion of a great revival of religion. God makes 
by mysterious devices a highway for the coming of the 
Spirit. The return of backsliders, confessing their 
sins, is sure to open the hearts of men and women to 
‘receive the truth. A revival is only a waking up out 
of spiritual sleep—out of the indolence and fretfulness 
which sleep begets. So the apostle says, ‘‘ Awake, 
thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ 
will give thee life.” ) 

We have no great confidence in setting the church 
in formal order by sessional trials and censures. The 
kind of sessional work most effective is personal house- 
to-house visitation of delinquents. Sometimes pretiy 
rough usage is required, but it is amazing how much 
backsliders will endure, for conscience is ever against 
them. They are in a triangle between themselves and 
- men sincerely seeking for them, and God. 

In a former pastorate there was an old Scotchman 
who had fallen out with his previous minister, and had 
not been in the church for years. The Sessiun had 
done every thing required in the Word of God, but 
to no purpose, and old backslider Brown's case was 
the first called in the first meeting for discipline. 
The new pastor said, ‘‘ Have you exhausted all Scrip- 
ture requirements,’ and the reply was that they had. 
‘‘Wait a little, then, maybe a new pastor can have 
some influence with him.’’ He was visited five times. 
He complained of a lame leg—which never kept him 
from business. He was the most complacent and 
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godly backslider ever encountered. He would say, 
‘Ves, mother and I are dead. No doubt yourself 
and session think we are dead, but I will tell you our 
lives are hid with Christ in Gad, and thus put an 
end to all efforts. 

One day, returning from a Lt it occurred to us 
that this would be a good time to test him on the 
subject of being dead, &c. We had seen him going 
into his house, and, having rung the bell, we entered 
without further ceremony and began reading the burial 
service over him and his wife, and, pronouncing the 
committal benediction, left the house instantly and 
without a word. It aroused the old, frozen saint as 
nothing ever did, and before night he was at the 
study asking to be prayed for, confessing his sins to 
the pastor and praying for himself. He did not stop 
with a private interview. At the first night’s service 
of the Week of Prayer, soon after, when the subject 
was the removal of hindrances in order to a baptism 
of the Spirit, according to promise, he arose and said, 
“‘If the church had done its duty it would have 
removed me long ago. If it had been alive, it would 
have cast me forth as a dead branch. God in his 
mercy has restored me. I was brought to the grave’s 
edge by the pastor. I seemed to hear the clods drop- 
ping on my coffin, and the Holy Spirit brought me 
forth from the dead.’’ It was as if one had risen 
from the dead in that meeting. Others arose and 


confessed their sins, struggling in the throes of spirit- 


ual resurrection. The heart of the entire church was 
broken, and sinners were praying for mercy. 

That resurrected old man never again put his lame 
leg between himself and duty. Grace made his heart 
young and his limbs agile for four years, and when he 
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fell asleep, his pastor did not read the doleful burial 
service, but ‘‘ Blessed are the dead that die in the 
Lord.’’? His works followed him also, for in those 
four years he did more for the cause of Christ in 
awakening belated Christians and bringing home wan- 
dering sheep than in all his self-satisfied years before. 
The Spirit of God is present wherever there is a dis- 
position to clean up the spiritual temple, to restore the 
dying, or to bury the corpses. He not only gives the 
outpouring, but opens the channels for its prugress. 
He incites men to remove the obstructing driftwood. 
He makes them wise to work in the ways of salvation, 
There is no condition of spiritual deadness in the 
church of God that the Holy Ghost does not suggest, 
not only its removal, but the wisest and best way to 
doit. The Spirit of God is not the author of clumsy, 
illshapen work. Men make mistakes in following 
their own wisdom, but no mistakes are made when a 
church is led by the Spirit. 

A church had been antagonized in its every effort 
to better its spiritual condition by a series of meetings. 
One of its wealthiest and most benevolent members 
was hostile to every effort except the ordinary services 
on the Sabbath and the Wednesday night prayer- 
meeting, and the church and minister were afraid to. 
press him, for two-thirds of the support of the church” 
came from him. Qne night at prayer-mceting the 
feeble church was singing, hopeiessliy — _ 

‘Lord, we hear of showers of blessings 
Thou art scattering full and free. ’ 
The sad refrain, which in such a church was like a 
funeral dirge, was 
*« Let some droppings fall on me.” 
At the first verse the pastor observed a change in 
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Judge P He did not know whether it was 
anger, for he had denounced gospel hymns as trashy 
and unfit for praise, or whether the thought had 
struck him that it was strange, while other churches 
were blessed, that this one had been passed by. 
The pastor was troubled lest he had made a mistake. 
He prayed for him, and left it with God. The next 
day the Judge received fifteen anonymous letters, 
which he knew were from his brethren and sisters in 
the church. No one knew that any but himself or 
herself had written. They assured him of their love 
for him, but entreated him to join them in united 
efforts for a revival in the church they loved so well. 
He said nothing, but at the Wednesday night prayer- 
meeting he broke the silence, and the spell of fear and 
death in which he had held that dependent congrega- 
tion was forever broken. He was an effective speaker 
everywhere except at church. Hecould make speeches 
at the secular congregational meetings. He never 
could or would pray in public. He wasa Christian 
paradox. But that Wednesday night he rose, and the 
little church was breathless for a time. He said, 
‘‘ Brethren, I have been a great curse to this church. 
No wonder that it does not grow. I have held it in 
the grip of mammon, and have blighted my own soul 
in thinking that because I carried the heaviest part of 
its expenses I was a Christian. I have strangled the 
voice of conscience in you by filthy lucre. You would 
have done better without me. I never woke up to this 
fact until last Wednesday night as we were singing that 
last hymn— 


‘4s Have I long in sin been sleeping, 
Long been slighting, grieving thee ? 
Has the world my heart been keeping ? 
O, forgive and rescue me.’ 
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That is my case, and I thank God that so many of you 
had the courage to write me the truth.’’ Then he 
turned to praying for himself for God’s mercy on his 
fruitlessness, and, furthermore, that the blessing of 
renewed and revived hearts might be the portion of the 
church he had injured. 

There is no hindrance to church life more disastrous 
than methods. Some people are constitutional idola- 
ters. ‘They do not worship stocks and stones, but the 
creations of their own minds. Such make plans first 
and expect progress as the result, when the fact is 
progress develops the modes of its own motion. Life 
formulates its own plans, as a young sapling in its 
growth does not consult treatises on horticulture, but 
out of the exuberance of its own life it takes a body 
and proportions as pleases itself. One of the most 
gifted and devout preachers in the East was always 
praying in the greatest earnestness for a revival in his 
church, But his plans always made it impossible. 
He would begin with a course of sermons which he 
thought absolutely necessary, and frequently, while he 
was preaching them, there would be deep religious 
interest developed and he only needed to cast the 
net, but he felt that the net must not be cast until 
he had every thing ready, his last sermon preached, 
and all religious proprieties observed. The result was- 
he never had a revival of religion during all his min- 
istry, though his preaching in the churches of other 
pastors was often overwhelming. The sovereignty of 
God is nowhere displayed so fully as in the work of the 
Spirit in human salvation. Another hindrance which 
must be removed is the misconception of the pastor as 
to the scope of his work. Some men persuade them- 
selves that their mission is to instruct a congregation. 
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They do not believe that they are called to awaken 
and convict sinners—this belongs to the exhorter or 
the evangelist. 

They conceive themselves to be polished instru 
ments to handle only those already lifted out of the 
miry clay, and that it is for commoner men to scrape 
the souls of the great unwashed with potsherds. They 
feed the flock, and it may be said of such that 
those who only feed, give mighty dry fodder. They 
consider themselves highly intellectual and usually 
deal in elegant common-places. The children and 
the weaklings have a hard time of it, for these intel- 
lectual and polished teachers put their dried pro- 
vender so high in the gospel-rack that an ostrich could’ 
not reach it. If a preacher is of any account he does 
more than sow; he harvests his sowing, and, if he 
looks for it, he will get a crop in the garner every 
year. It isthe essence of unbelief not to expect it, 
for the law of increase in the spiritua! world is the 
same as in the natural, seed-time and harvest will be 
treading on each other’s skirts until the end of the 
world. The most disastrous form of infidelity is 
doubting God’s promises to the minister as an indi- 
vidual ; such have no peace, no joy, no assurance of 
their divine call, and, however devout they may be, 
though they walk and talk with God, their ministry 
will yield no more than a half harvest. 

One of the best preachers ever known—who lived 
near to the heart of Christ, and those for whom he died 
—a preacher who felt after the souls of lost men until 
they perceived it, and multitudes confessed it, was 
going into a decline in health, which afterward ended 
his life. He fell into great despondency, and asked a 
brother to assist in getting for him another church 
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It was a surprise to his neighbor, who asked what 
was the matter. ‘‘Why,”’’ said he, ‘‘you do not think 
a man ought to move when his usefulness is ended ?’’ 
‘fT am in bed this morning more broken down by d’s- 
appointment over the fruitlessness of this year’s work 
than by disease.’’ ‘‘ How do you know that you have 
done no good?’’ ‘Because, for two communions,. 
not a half-dozen have united with the church. For the. 
last two weeks we had Mr. Moody, and nothing has, 
been done. He is gone now, but we have service to-. 
night, and I have not the health nor the heart to go.. 
I wish you would go and take charge of the meeting, 
and tell them that Iam not able to come.’ ‘¢ But, 
why do you say that you have done no good? [I heard, 
a young man, who is studying for the ministry, say - 
that you had led him out of sin, when on the down-. 
ward road and near the brink, to Christ. Did you, 
~ ever think how hard it is for those who have been. 
' convicted and converted to get into your church ?’*: 
‘* No harder than any other church,’’ said he. ‘‘ That- 
is not the issue ; suppose that a young man of intelli-. 
- gence, and from the country, or from college, :f you, 
please, may have heard you preach and has been moved 
to the deepest concern for his soul ; he desires to unite 
with your church ; have you thought of the trials he 
would encounter ?”’ 

‘¢ Well, what???’ ‘‘Men and women, when con- 
victed of sin have a poor opinion of themselves. He 
- would know you as a great Doctor of Divinity, pastor 
ofalarge church. He would wonder whether you would 
feel the intrusion, or, perhaps, somebody might tell him 
to see the elders, strangers living in palaces, as it 
‘would seem to him. If he went, he would ring the 
bell in trepidation, and wish that nobody would come, 
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But if a servant came with a silver plate to receive his 
card; he might not have one, or know that even one 
was needed to tell somebody that he had found out 
under the Doctor’s preaching that he was a miserable 
sinner. And when told to take a seat in the parlor 
how uneasy he would be, and when the good elder 
‘would come, having fifty applications on business to 
-one of inquiry about the soul, he would say in concise 
‘tones, ‘‘WhatcanI do for you, young man?’’ And then 
“think, at such a juncture, what it would be to tell such 
“a man the humiliating story of sin and shame and its 
«confession. ‘The wonder to me is that any young men 
“and women outside the families of the church ever 
~unite with the Presbyterian Church. It would be no 
‘surprise if a score of such could be found in your 
‘church now, awakened by your preaching, who cannot 
‘sstand the ordeal of getting into the church. One of 
‘the almost insuperable hindrances to the reviving pres- 
“ence ef the Spirit of God is the tightness of the doors 
“nto the church. ‘The solemn announcement that one 
“must ‘appear before a church session of old men in 
high stations in life would scare a saint, and what can 
“@ poor, penitent sinner do who thinks he has to be 
examined on the Catechism and theology, and stand 
‘up before a great congregation and take vows and hear 
~a lecture that would daunt an angel ?”’ 

The depressed pastor thought there might be some- 
‘thing in it, and said, ‘‘ You go to-night and manage 
‘the meeting as you please.’’ It is enough to say that 
after the sermon the minister said, ‘‘ There may be 
those in this house kept from making a profession of © 
religion because it seems so hard to accomplish; you 
do not know how to get at it. Your pastor is sick 
sand discouraged; he thinks that he has done no good, 
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as but few people have united with the church. We 
told him he might be mistaken. The door into the 
lecture-room will be opened wide, and you can go in 
if you are interested only enough to talk on the sub- 
ject. We impose no tests. You are not called on to 
stand up or go to the anxious seat. But come with us 
into the lecture-room, and we will talk about it.” 
There were forty who came in, and most of them were 
ready to unite with the church. In about ten min- 
utes the sick and despairing pastor was there, and 
nothing more was heard of his sickness for more than 
a year, when his work was done, and he was called toa 
blessed reward. 


XII, 


TONGUES OF FIRE. 


“And when the day of Pentecost was fully come, they were alt 
with one accord in one place. And suddenly there came a 
sound from heaven, as of a rushing mighty wind, and 
st filled all the house where they were sitting. And 
there appeared unto them cloven tongues like 
as of fire, and it sat upon each of them.” 

Acts ii. 1-4. 


HE church had been prepared for the Spirit’s 
manifestations. The unworthy apostle had been 
removed, and a true one chosen in his place, so 

that the bad odor of his life had been counteracted. An 
element of purity had been introduced in the choice 
of one who had known the Lord. The disciples had 
known Matthias and trusted him. He met Peter’s 
apostolic requirement—‘‘ Wherefore, of these which 
have companied with us, all the time that the Lord 
Jesus went in and out among them, beginning from 
the baptism of John unto that day that he was taken 
up from us, must one be ordained to be a witness with 
us of his resurrection.’”? The church was set on its 
course, manned by witnesses of Christ’s life—of his 
death, resurrection and ascension, and, as a result, the 
day of Pentecost was fully come. 

The first and most remarkable fact connected with 
the occasion is that their unity lasted all through the 
period of painful waiting. Praise and faith in God’s 
promise, the only unifiers in the kingdom of grace, 
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had obtained and continued this marvel. They were 
‘all with one accord in one place.’’ There is a 
manifest unity, secured by common consent, in sin 
and wrong-doing. In the parable of the great supper 
the invited ones, without any possibility of collusion, 
“all, with one consent, began to make excuse.”’ 
The same crowd would not be agreed on any other 
issue in the world. Christians, also, unless united by 
prayer and supplication for a vital good, would not 
agree for fifty days under the same roof. The power 
of the divine presence tends to harmony. Nothing 
but a sense of dependence on the mercy of Jesus 
Christ, and gratitude for it expressed in love, will 
attract diverse natures either to God or each other. 

There is a well-known allegory in which the majestic 
form of truth is represented as slain, its limbs dismem- 
bered and scattered, its disjointed parts wandering up 
and down in despairing search for each other. As 
often as they came near one another, there was a power 
of repulsion so they never could touch each other until 
Christ, the truth, appeared, in whom all the disjointed 
parts were united, and through whose attraction the 
«dismembered form of truth, so powerless in separa- 
tion, was brought toa blessed unity. The problem 
of a restored unity could only be solved in the divine 
formula: ‘‘If I be lifted up from the earth, I will draw 
all men unto me.’” 

Truth, remoulded in all its parts by the love of 
Christ, is the fairest form of life divine in man. Its 
words are as the cadences of celestial music; on its 
brow is the crown of victory; and in its hands is 
the sceptre of peace. A united church waited for the 
promise, fulfilling the measure of the appointed time, 
mot knowing more than that the Master had said to 
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wait. When the early day had dawned, and sunshine 
had clad the world in its garments of light, Pentecost 
was fully come. 3 

The second truth observable here is that salvation 
in all its movements has reference to an appointed 
time. Salvation reminds us of two great lakes con- 
nected by ariver. It flows out of eternity—time is as. 
the watery thread through which it passes, and after it 
has done its work for man, it again empties itself into 
eternity. This is involved in such terms as ‘‘In due 
time Christ died ;” not before, but in ‘‘ the fulness of 
time,’’ was the day of his coming. ‘To have been be- 
hind a moment would have invalidated every promise, 
and have cast the shadow of doubt over the veracity 
of God. ‘Up to time,’’ is written on all his 
works. , 

Promptness is characteristic of God, and an attain- 
ment common to all who are like him. A living, grow= 
ing Christian now will be known by an increased consci- 
entiousness in meeting promptly all engagements. 
Some one may be thinking what relation all this has. 
to a revival of religion. An incident may illustrate 
the connection. We once knew an old church which 
was fast becoming extinct. A few remained on ac- 
count of its blessed memories and of the church- 
yard in which they had buried their dead—a rem- 
mant according to the election of grace—had the 
tenacity inherent to divine life, or they would have: 
been dead long ago. These suddenly astonished 
the entire neighborhood by walking and driving to 
church as if they were afraid of missing a bar- 
gain. Unbelievers were at first startled, and then 
electrified, by the movements of these old crippled. 
saints. They were actually in the church, waiting for 
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the time for the Lord to speak with them. And he 
did, A wonderful awakening came when their sons; 
and daughters prophesied, their young men saw: 
visions, their old men dreamed dreams. ‘That old! 
withered stalk by the scent of water, as Job says, 
sent forth scions again from its roots. The church. 
took a new lease on life, and has been flourishing for 
a quarter of acentury. Spiritual blessings come only 
to the expectant, who put themselves into a state of 
receptivity. A real live Christian is never habitually 
late at church, while backsliders are always behind. 
Thomas never got over the loss of that one prayer-. 
meeting, when he was in thespiritual sulks. In oldem 
times candles were produced by dipping the wick inte. 
hot tallow and letting it cool. The process was con~ 
tinued until they were of a proper size. But oftem 
they were scant and limber; they lacked a last dip.. 
So these Christians are meagre and pinched like. 
greased wicks; they cannot stand alone; they droop, 
and topple over at the first temptation ; they lost the- 
last dip when they were absent from a meeting where 
Christ surprised and inspired by his presence, losing 
thus the salutation of his peace and the strength of 
his companionship. Spiritual dawdlers need speedy 
conversion, or they will be just a little late at the gate 
of heaven; or, if they should get in late, they will be. 
all out of breath, and not be able to'strike the key- 
note until they have fanned themselves. They have 
reason to fear lest they be too late to get the welcome, 
<©Come ye blessed’’—too late to see the king in his 
beauty. 

The third point in the text pertains to the con- 
nection and continuation of the Passover and Pen- 
tecost in the new dispensation of the Spirit. The 
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chain of sacred history is the same; the woof has been . 
variegated by divers revelations of the divine purpose. 
At the feast of the Passover the lamb was slain; at the 
feast of Pentecost giving of the law was commemorated. 
{n fact, in prophecy and history, the slaying of the lamb 
‘stood related to theslaying of Christ. With the giving of 
the law was associated the descent of the Spirit. The 
jong standing guide-board, with its index finger point- 
ing so mutely at the perplexing cross-roads of life, is 
‘now removed. There is no need for it. The hand- 
writing of ancient ordinances has been obliterated in 
‘the sunshine of a new day, as some perplexing motto, 
written in phosphorescent ink, fades before the morn- 
ing light. The Passovers and Pentecosts of the old 
dispensation live only in the features of what they 
gave birth to in the fulness of time. 

And now the forty days strain, which the disciples 
might have anticipated as all, from the fact that Christ 
had stayed with them forty days, had become a Pente- 
cost, or the ‘‘ fifty days,’’ which intervened between _ 
the slaying of the lamb and the time when the captivity 
was broken. Christ said ‘‘not many days ;’’ they 
thought them very iong and trying ones, but they had. 
the key to the period if they had only applied it be- 
tween the Passover and the subsequent feast. 

The fourth truth which invites our attention is the duc- 
tility of faith, and how far it may be drawn out beyond 
thuman computation or expectation. By its flexibility | 
faith passed into patience. This is to be observed in 
the conduct of the disciples, for faith may be seen in 
their actions on the morning of the resurrection, 
Some of the women went early to the tomb. But, as 
‘ever in the church, some were gadding about after the 
‘sensational or idle reports, vaguely expecting somee 
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thing, but away from the place of its possible occur- 
rence. They were of the class of people ever in ex- 
pectation without exertion; hence as barren as trees 
loaded with blossoms, where no pollen could come in 
contact with the ovule. But genuine faith may be 
cast down, though it is never in despair. When the 
forty days waiting were over, and the disciples had 
fallen back on the time between the Passover and 
Pentecost, though ten more had to be added, they did 
not flinch, but kept up their meetings for prayer and 
braced themselves up by communion with God, rest- 
ing on his promise, and believing that God is his own 
best interpreter. Faith cannot be expressed better 
than it was by a poor black saint who could not read 
_aword, In her spiritual wonderment at the strange 
providences of God, she said, ‘‘I don’t know why 
the Lord Jesus Christ ever had any thing to do with 
a poor old black woman like me in the first place ; but 
since he has promised, I am just gwine to stick to his 
promise.” 

There may have been some among the disciples to 
say, ‘‘ Our Lord delayeth his coming. We may as well 
dismiss the meeting. This is not God’s set time to 
favor Zion.’’ It is really wonderful how many there 
are who are réady to interpret God’s purposes in a 
way to excuse their own faithlessness. The Christian 
knows that God’s set time is ali the time, and that the 
reasons why there are not constant revival seasons are 
found not in God but in man. Faith has a logic all 
its own, and we can hear its earnest pleadings. Hast ° 
thou not said ‘‘ Now is the accepted time ? now is the 
day of salvation ?’’ Perhaps, the ‘‘not many days’’ 
were counted by a faith which had no dial-plate. 
It may be imagined, at least, that if the preparation of 
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the disciples for the event had been sufficient, the time 
might have been twenty instead of fifty days. 

These thoughts, from what is known of the spirit of 
the people to-day at the first manifestations of a revi- 
val, would have found expression in “the sunrise prayer- 
meeting,’® which is rarely heard of any more, though 
few revivals have been known which did not begin in 
a sacrifice of sleep, physical and spiritual. Pentecost — 
must have succeeded a “‘sunrise prayer-meeting,” for 
after they had received the blessing, and all Jerusalem 
was filled both with wonder and rumors, and the mixed. 
multitude was wild with excitement, Peter reminded 
the scoffers that it was only the third hour of the day— 
that is, nine o’clock. In that early hour the sound 
from heaven came as of a mighty rushing wind, or 
rather the reminder of wind in some of its manifesta- 
tions. It was not a tornado, for God is not so revealed 
to the soul, but only to the senses. It was no earthly 
manifestation. From heaven it came. Winds follow 
the earth. . This display was like a mighty, rushing 
wind in its resistlessness, but only human hearts felt 
its power. Nature did not feel its force. It would 
not even have stirred the leaf upon an aspen branch. 
It came to the soul as showers in a dead calm fall from 
a cloud beyond, while the sun is still shining. 

It pleased the Lord to manifest the descent of his: 
Spirit by signs that addressed the apprehension and. 
conscience visibly and audibly, appealing to the facul- 
ties and emotions by the senses, that by two witnesses, 
at least, his presence might be known. The Spirit 
speaks to the soul through the religious consciousness. 
Arguments have nothing to do with consciousness, 
which is intuitional. It is not a matter of human 
philosophy, for God only knows the secret way in 
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which mind communicates with mind where not a word 
is spoken. The effect of articulate sound is a marvel, 
and this effect is all that is known. It is not known 
how a mother can read the thoughts of her speechless. 
baby, but she does; or how soul comes in contact. 
with soul ; how thought attracts thought ; how feeling 
awakes in other hearts its own echoes; but it is so, 
and here inquisitiveness must lay its hand on its mouth 
and put its mouth in the dust. 

The two reasons apparent why God witnessed the 
advent of the Spirit to the soul through the senses are 
philosophical, and upon these we can descant. It is 
a well-known: fact that truths may be committed to 
memory with greater certainty and facility by reading 
aloud than by either reading or hearing alone, because 
hearing is brought into requisition to aid sight—and 
so God chose the mode that would impress them most. 
The sense of hearing would confirm the fact of the 
Spirit’s presence by the sounds heard, and the eye by 
the vision of the tongues of fire, while the tongues would 
impress the mind by the unusual gifts of speech which 
followed. | 

Again, there is a lesson in the cloven tongues, or fire 
parted into tongues of flame, appearing on each head. 
These were not fire, but like as of fire. There was 
the brightness without the burning. The tongues in- 
dicated in the Spirit’s dispensation the supremacy of 
thought as conveyed by speech. Henceforth sacred 
oratory was to rule the world as it has done for nearly 
two thousand years, and this tremendous fact gives 
emphasis to the declaration of James that with the 
tongue we have the power (not the right) to bless or 
curse God. . 

This tremendous power was verified in a personal 
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experience. While a pastor in the West, one of our 
parishioners was about the worst stutterer ever known. 
He could not start a sentence without an oath, and 
then he would go on without further trouble until he 
had to stop to take breath, when he would stutter until 
he was red in the face, and then would swear a word 
and go again at lightning speed. He was converted 
during a revival of religion, and the pastor said, 
“*Now you must begin to pray at home with your 
family, and then in public.” ‘For heaven’s sake,’’ 
he said, ‘‘ don’t start me on this impossible thing. If 
I ever get so ] can talk without swearing, I shall feel 
that God’s almighty power hath gotten the victory.” 
The pastor said, ‘‘ With the tongue we bless God, and 
with the tongue we curse. Do you think God ever 
created a man with power only to serve the devil? No, 
you can pray without stammering. I will go your secur- 
ity, for I shall have God’s Word as mine.’’ ‘The pastor 
called on him, and to his amazement, he never stam- 
mered in prayer, and it was the only thing he could 
do without it. 

Again, some one may be saying, ‘‘I can’t see how 
these things can be.’’ One would lead a very stupid 
life who knew every thing. There would be no at- 
tractive future, and even heaven would be a tiresome 
place. Wecan only answer one apparent impossibility 
by another, or follow the Saviour’s method with Nico- 
demas, illustrating truth by analogy. Here are two 
needles. They are of the same weight, finished alike, 
look alike, made in the same machine, but there is a 
mighty difference between them. What is it? One 
has come in contact with a magnet, and the other has 
not. That one which has been magnetized will lift 
five times its own weight, and move it, because it has 
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become filled with a communicating power all its own. 
It knows its way and its destiny, and will lead man 
_ through the subterranean passages of deep mines, 
through pathless forests and across the treacherous 
oceans. ‘The other continuesa senseless piece of steel. 
As the magnetized needle, so is the soul which has 
come in saving contact with the power of the Holy 
Ghost. What a change! Old things have passed away ; 
inertia has given place to life; the shipwrecked on the 
ocean of life are pointed to the haven of everlasting 
rest. 


XIII. 


WORLDLY VACUITY AND PLENARY GRACE, 


“ And they were all filled with the Holy Ghost.” Acts ii. 4, 


HERE is scarcely any discomfort so painful as a 
consciousness of emptiness—of great pressure 
from without and no corresponding suppoit 

within. There can be no vitality in a vacuum. Of 
all persons, empty people are the most miserable. 
Those who have their delight in physical enjoyment 
complain bitterly of any lack of food. The worldling 
is in chronic torment when deprived of sensual pleas- 
ure, and this truth is reiterated in terms of reproach 
when it is said one is empty-headed or crack. 
brained. Ignorance is a condition of intellectual 
emptiness, The reproach is sometimes expressed in 
the saying that one is a walking vacuum, is empty of 
goodness, of knowledge, of purity, of benevolence, 
of hope, of Godlikeness. Such persons are, as they 
say of invalids, only skin and bones. Spiritual dead- 
ness is soul-emptiness, which is the incipient condi- 
tion of deathh We do not mean that the space 
is not occupied, for when the soul is most empty 
it is crammed with idols. Soul-filling is first a 
process of displacement. There is a scattering when 
God comes to take possession of his dishonored 
temple. Can this soul vacuum be filled, is the most 
momentous question ever propounded. Upon its 
answer, the issues of time and eternity depend. Pen- 
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-‘ttecost gave the answer, and the effects produced 
insured its perpetration according to specified condi- 
tions. Spiritual emptiness can be filled, but with 
only one all-filling occupant—the Holy Ghost. The 
condition of his indwelling is an emptiness unsatisfied. 
*¢ Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, for they shall be filled.’’ 

The process by which this is accomplished must 
‘be noted. It stands connected with the declara- 
tion of John the Baptist:—‘‘ He shall baptize yoa 
‘with the Holy Ghost and with fire.’? John’s bap- 
tism was an outward c'-ansing, though it may have 
been to some a visible sign of an invisible grace. 
Christ’s, through the ministration of the Holy Ghost, 
was an inward penetrating power which searched 
existence through and through. Disclosing sin, he con- 
sumed its dross and filth. Fire has two symbolical 
uses, The first is to consume, and so brings death; 
the second is to conserve, and impels into higher life. 
The one is as fire in the dead tree; the other as the 
-heat of the sun through the tinted glass in the conser- 
vatory. They are the same in substance, but differ 
in purpose and application. One lays hold on the 
flesh; the other infuses a divine life-force into the 
soul. 

Then, again, the baptism of the Holy Ghost is not 
one thing, and baptism with fire another, but the 
former is the reality of which the latter is the 
symbol. The fire of God’s Spirit is not a wrathful 
energy, but the omnipotence of mercy. It is a 
promise, out of the heart of which hope grows. Like 
fire, it is the source of light and its vital forces. It is 
as fire applied to frozen natures, rather than to com: 
-bustibles, . It is a fire which burns upward and neve 
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downward, carrying the nature in which it glows 
heavenward. It is the fire of life, and not of death. 
It is destructive, but only where its uplifting power is 
resisted. | 

Then, what a transforming force is revealed in the 
text, ‘* And they were all filled with the Holy Ghost ”’ 
—a baptism which consists in pouring Divine energy 
into men, and expelling all that is hostile and alien! 
The negro preacher’s answer to the dogma of Camp- 
bellism, that there is some mysterious working through 
water to the purification of the soul, would not meet the 
requirements ofan argument, but he gave an object lesson. 
thatdid. Corking a bottle of ink, and plunging it deep 
into the water, he showed that it was still black, 
saying, ‘‘ Bredren, you see dat black ink won’t wash 
off, it is inside. But I will show you how the Spirit 
of God washes it inside,’’ and then taking another bot- 
tle, black both inside and out, he pulled out the cork, 
and let the water in, and soon it was transparent, 
washed outside and in. The filling of the soul with 
the Holy Ghost cleanses the inside of human nature, 
and the outside as well. | 

Here it must not be forgetten to look to the cross. 
to see where the flame burns. He was the Lord of the 
Spirit who said, ‘‘I will baptize you with the Holy 
Ghost not many days hence.” He bought that pre- 
cious gift through that altar whereon he was the victim. 
His sacrificial work opened the new and living way 
for the life-giving power of the Spirit, sanctifying ex- 
istence from its roots up to the highest buds of prom- 
ise. Wonderful, and almost transcendental, is this 
revelation which includes all the properties of spiritual 
life—its possibilities, its effects, its glories—in the 
words, ‘‘and they were all filled with the Holy 
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Ghost.’ Fullness is satisfaction; emptiness and 
satiety are alike weakness. In fullness is no weari- 
ness, no want, no burden, as when the world is full of 
sunshine there is no complaint of its gravitation. 
Full of the Holy Ghost, how communicative the 
recipients would be! Like persons on insulated plat- 
forms, if but touched with a hair, they will give out 
their hidden power like the Master. It was enough 
to touch the hem of his garment that the healing virtue 
should gooutof him. ‘‘ Filled with the Holy Ghost !’’ 
no wonder the world about them took knowledge that 
they had been with Jesus! ‘‘ Filled with the Holy 
Ghost,’”’ they could only make this power permanent 
by extending it along the lines of loving contact. 
Bringing lost men within saving circles, it passed be- 
yond the occasional to the perpetual—from a mere 
blaze to the quenchless fires on the altar of their faith. 
Without Christ’s work, they would never have known 
that there was a Holy Spirit; without their prayer and 
faith he would never have purified their souls; for 
the promise relates to that Spirit ‘“‘ which they whe 
believe on him should receive.’”’ 

Again, Spirit-filling is cleansing. It is well described 
by Dr. Chalmers as the expulsive power of the new 
affection. The disciples were too full of the divine 
presence to tolerate evil. ‘Their’s was a divine pre-occu- 
pation, which is the only possible way of getting rid 
of sin. Wecan so withdraw our thoughts from temp- 
tation that evil will starve for want of attention. One 
of the devotional writers of the seventeenth century 
has told us how to avoid a permanent temptation. 
‘¢When your thoughts first take notice of temptation, 
do not pass the compliments of the day ; do not ask 
it to your table; do not offer it a chair to sit down 
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‘by you, but kick it out and slam the docr after it and 
go on with the work of the day.’’ ‘Filled with the 
Spirt,’’ is to be occupied with a resistless force which 
expels or excludes every thing inits way. There is no 
‘more awful vision of the quenchlessness of fire than is 
“seen in the rivers of glowing, sparkling, hissing lava 
“coming down the sides of Vesuvius through the vine- 
-yards and olive gardens that have had the temerity to 
encroach on the domain of inextinguishable flame; so 
‘is the power of the incoming Spirit in the soul, all 
dust entrenched or clinging within being swept before it. 
‘It all indicates that the soul has been with Christ. 
-Christ comes into the soul, kindling a blaze of en- 
thusiastic love such as we never knew before, and the 
world never saw. This earnestness is like a fire sob- 
ing but living, which finds vent for itself, while the 
-;air without finds a way to the liberated sparks. Then 
there are kindlings and thawings until cold self-regard 
“passes into self-forgetful consecration. 
But it is time to turn from the record that ‘they 
were all filled with the Holy Ghost,”’ to the exhorta- 
‘tion which concerns us more, ‘‘ Be ye filled with the 
“Spirit.”? The fact that the members of the Jerusalem 
-prayer-meeting were thus filled will never be changed 
in heaven or earth. But whether the unsaved and un- 
sanctified of to-day will be filled, is more than prob- 
lematical, ‘‘Be ye filled,’’ is the mandate that 
-should be written over the portals of the soul in char- 
.acters of flame. We hear much loose talk about 
“€ consecration,’’ which is becoming a popular word 
in certain relations, but which is as destitute of scrip- 
tural meaning as when it is on the lips of amateurs, or 
of professional manufacturers of the imitation. Con- 
secration means being ‘filled with the Holy Ghost ;’”’ 
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or to change to the water symbolism, letting the in- 
fluences thereby signified flow freely over the life, so 
that men concern themselves chicfly that more and 
more surface is reclaimed from the desert. This is not 
_ the consecration which breaks out into fanaticism, but 
the living glow of enlightened and sanctified natures. 
Then Christians will learn that to be even cold is sin, 
and it will be a crime not to stir up the gift (the fire) 
within us, and try the experiment whether personal 
picty can again bring reproach, and see if it is even possi- 
ble to get a nickname on account of Christ’s sake. 
The ordinary standard of respectable Christian life 
is now too feeble to awaken much antagonism. When 
the Apostles preached the truth about Jesus Christ, it 
put men inarage; they raised tumults, and threw dust 
in the air: but the piety of our times cannot get even 
a “scringe,’’ or hardly a sneer. How many in the 
churches are frost-bitten, and are nearly dead of de- 
corous coldness! ‘ Filled !’’ yes, filled with a spirit 
of worldliness. There is a monied liberality, which 
deceives preachers who seem not to have learned that 
people will give money more readily than themselves. 
Pennies are more plentiful than prayers. Many have a 
‘¢slopping over’’ charity, which puts its arms around 
everybody and is as much at home in onechurch as an- 
other, whose deepest perdition is reserved for sectarian 
ism, and who have not enough of moral conviction even 
to makethemsingular, But who is filled with the Holy 
Ghost ? On whose lips moves the eloquence of tongues 
of fire? Where is the light Christ brought from tke 
_ skies? Has it burned down to a smoky wick, or gone 
out altogether? Has there been even a crackling 
among the thorns, or has the divine spark died away 
and hid itself in grey ashes, or sputtered a little and 
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gone out as the lighted shavings from under the obdu- 
rate coal? 1 

Another motive for being filled with the Spirit is 
that this state is the only unquestionable evidence of 
a divine life. There is no guage for less than his entire 
possession. ‘‘ Now if any man have not the Spirit of 
Christ, he is none of his.” Being Spirit-filled is the 
climax in our spiritual existence. We dare not think 
of it as merely a setting of the soul to a propitious. 
breeze. Nor dare we think that its absence is only a 
loss of progress, for life is in it, and emptiness is death, 
Not to attain is to fall behind, and perish in the wilder- 
ness. The Apostle is imperative that we be graciously 
filled. Our special endeavor should not be first to 
save sinners, grand as this object is, but to save our- 
selves. It is a command witha promise, and a blessed 
reward will crown the struggle of which we have prom- 
ised antepasts along the way. It is God’s call to come 
up higher. This condition of fullness of the Holy 
Ghost will be attended with the revival of the pro- 
phetic gift. Old fossils, whose joints have creaked, 
and from whom the moisture of life has gone, will start 
up afresh, as the frozen lamb, brought from the cold, 
wrapped and warmed will suddenly surprise everybody 
by uttering a bleat. How old tongues are loosened! 
How experiences come out of the past, fresh with the 
dews and odors of life’s morning! The speechless 
saint, who through years has excused himself as having 
no command of language, becomes so voluble that the 
wonder is if language has not command of him. He 
was only able in his soul-decline to croak and criticise, 
for humanity never gets so famished that it cannot do 
this. Such saints have been so long behind that they 
have become as owls who can see better in the night 
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than in the day, and would rather hoot than sing. But 
how hopeful and tuneful they become when ‘filled 
with the Holy Ghost!’ They have courage for every 
event without knowing it, hope in every ois mm 
amoney to spend for every needy cause. 

In 1857 men ran about Wall street as if demented. 
Yet not one of them committed suicide, for in their 
darkest hours the Holy Ghost came to them in the 
Fulton street prayer-meeting. Life emerged from its 
eclipse, and light came in each day’s contest. Life 
took on new phases. God was realized as supreme in 
the affairs of men, The perplexed were not cast down, 
but waited for the doors to open, when the first song 
was caught up as water by the thirsty. 


“‘ How lovely is the place 
Where my Redeemer dwells.” 


And they believed it, too, as they sang. The banker 
and the rag-picker alike waited before those iron gates 
to press into the presence of the Comforter. What pre- 
-cious thoughts were uttered in the prayers and addresses! 
None such have ever appeared on pages of human ex- 
_ perience. They are solitary and unapproachable, be- 
cause so many have never, at any one time since, been 
filled with the Holy Ghost. 

Our last thought is that asimilar gracious experience is 
not only possible, but practicable. It has been enjoyed, 
and can be again. It has inspired the Church in all 
ages for her forced marches; sometimes into suffer- 
ings, and as often into glory. The Apostle does not 
exhort to the novel, when he says, ‘‘ Be filled with the 
Holy Ghost,’’ but to ever-recurring life-experiences. 
Such is the normal condition into which the Church 
is called. 


XIV. 


SPIRITUAL VOLAPUK. 


- © « “And began to speak with other tongues as the Spirit 
gave them utterance.” —Acts ii. 4. 


NINCE the confusion of tongues at Babel there 
. has been no co-operative unity of the race. It 
was to prevent co-operative wickedness that the 
confusion originally came. Unity without conformity 
to divine law has always ended in conspiracy against 
God. There was a diabolical unanimity in the French 
revolution, and it also ended in a conspiracy against. 
God, heaven and all that was good. The dream of 
universal empire has in ali ages been the ruling motive 
in leading men into confederation, but this has never 
been realized, and never will be, until it becomes pos- 
sible in a Divine Head. Alexander tried it, and it re= 
sulted in confusion and in moral and political disin- 
tegration, so that all the unity which the nations 
attained was through the dominancy of brute force. 
Napoleon I. repeated the impotent folly. He could 
scatter hostila armies, but could never gather the 
fruit of his victory into a concentrated organism. 

The Papacy has kept the world bleeding through 
its monstrous efforts to secure a universal empire in 
the name of Christ, but always in antagonism to the 
divine fiat declared at Babel. In Pentecost alone 
appeared the moral centripetal force as supreme over 
the centrifugal activity of human selfishness and ambi- 
tion. Pentecost, which came in the morning, was the 
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first dawn of the possibility of universal empire and 
the restoration of lost unity through the regeneration, 
of the soul. There was also the suggestion of a uni-: 
versal language for the dissemination of the world’s spir-- 
itual thoughts and sympathies. This spiritual ‘‘ Vola- 
puk’’ which was to come into use, a new gift of the 
Spirit’s dispensation, may be the English tongue, which 
has already come into supremacy in commerce, running 
to and fro through the lightnings which convey its 
imperial thoughts. It is the language of diplomacy; 
the language also in which the most effective spiritual 
forces are disseminated. Therefore, it is not a dream 
of national vanity to expect it to prevail. The 
military force, the statesmanship of the world, the 
progress in all departments of physical, mental and 
moral power are carried on through the same mediunn. 
Why should it be a vain or incredible thing to incar~ 
nate this hope! 3 

On what a confusion of tongues that Pentecostal 
morning dawned! A greater Babel than ever appeared. 
on the plains of the Euphrates was then manifest, for 
_the division became a force, and there were more dia- 
lects heard in Jerusalem on that morning of the world’s. 
promised regeneration by the Spirit than among the 
Antediluvians who planned to build a tower that: 
would make them independent of nature and its God.. 
Think of that motley crowd, and the grandeur of the 
miracle expands into a boundless disc of glory! 
Parthians, Medes, fragments of Alexander’s ambition 
to reach universal empire, dwellers in Mesopotamia, 
in Judea and Cappadocia, Pontus and Asia, &c., all 
heard the Galileans speak, ‘‘ every man in his own 
tongue wherein he was born.’’ No wonder they were 
confounded, for it was the solitary miracle of all 
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time. It would be as great a wonder now were we > 
not so familiar with its effects. There is not a country 
on earth that does not hear of the wonderful works of 
God from English-born men and women, every man 
in his own tongue wherein he was born. © Therefore, 
Pentecost is the monumental wonder of all miracles. 

There comes a suggestion at this point. It may be 
but a reverent fancy that linguistic facility was given 
to the nationalities represented on that Pentecostal 
morning, which received salvation by the cross, 
through the revival of the Spirit, to speak other 
tongues more readily, thus overcoming that which 
had been a separation among nations. The mission- 
aries who came after were of these nationalities here 
represented, as were the great churches. If this state- 
ment is continued, it will show who those were who 
went everywhere, with a facility to speak in every 
tongue, until even Europe gazed at the cross and 
owned its crucified Lord and Redeemer. 

The subject has now been brought into its narrowest 
limitations. It is with the tongue alone that we deal. 
Eyes and ears up to this time had been prominent 
in religion. Gorgeous ritual had held sway over the 
soul, and it obliged man to approach God by means of 
the senses. But these have no special place or service 
in the Spirit’s dispensation. Faith has its own ritual, 
read by the heart alone. But here another organ is 
baptized into Christian service, the tongue. It had 
been the special medium of the few for the many be- 
fore. Now it was to stand foremost in the conviction 
and conversion of the souls of men, and be to all the 
instrument of praise to God. 

The great question of miracles, and their relative 
value as testimony, here challenges attention. It is 
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commonplace to say that our age is materialistic. 
Physics lead the popular thought. ‘‘ The bread and 
butter sciences,’’ as the Germans say in contradis- 
tinction to the moral and metaphysical sciences, are 
ahead, and whatever obtains respect in the medita- 
tions of men, must stand the test of the senses. 
Hence the world of mind, with mind phenomena, is 
by multitudes hardly considered a determining force. 
The mind itself is regarded as a product of a high 
organization of matter; so whatever might have the 
temerity to claim to be a miracle as a factor in inves- 
tigation, would have to be physical. New Testament 
miracles were addressed to a.sensuous age, and were 
exhibitions largely of Divine power over matter. The 
difference between a ritualistic and form-worshipping 
age, and one whose philosophy is only materialistic, 
is not appreciable. They live together and breathe 
the same atmosphere, and their cry is identical, 
*«Show us a sign,’’ or conviction by the senses. 
Materialism and ceremonialism are never prosperous 
nor dominant where mind and its phenomena are 
under investigation by purely mental processes. It 
— is not strange that matter should forever be in compe- 
tition with mind. ‘The material is to untutored life 
more engaging, more present; it is easier to see than 
to reflect—to feel than to reason. Matter ever appears 
and flourishes while man fades. It requires a process 
of abstraction to reach the conclusion that matter is 
less than mind, because mind searches out matter and 
_ wields and moulds it; so miracles wrought on matter 
are only ‘‘supra natura,’ and most of our Lord’s 
miracles were of this kind. But the Spirit of God 
brings into being miracles wrought upon the mind, 
which are physical only in the media employed. So 
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the miracles of the Spirit were a higher manifestation 
of power, as the mind is a higher existence than the 
body ; so this new form of his work must be described 
as a vocalization of divine power, as the Spirit gave 
them utterance. ‘This would seem a greater miracle 
than the raising of Lazarus from the dead, for he 
succumbed to death again. But death never arrests. 
the life-giving miracle of regeneration in a dead soul, 
because the regenerated are kept through faith unto 
salvation. The life given is not mere resuscitation, 
but is everlasting. 

Then, if we look upon the difference in the line 
of inspiration, how supreme appears the power that 
can inspire a mind to record itself in such a book 
as ‘*Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ which will outlive matter 
itself. In prophecy this superiority is seen in the 
divine prescience, which looks through a thousand 
years to what lies beyond so definitely that, as events. 
unfold themselves in time, they are identified by the 
common mind. What a strange solemnity it produced 
in Jerusalem by the novelty of this new life; no living 
being had ever seen or dreamed of it after this fashion, 
Wonder-struck were the nationalities during those 
first hours of this confounding phenomenon. Nor 
would we be less, in this age of the disclosures of 
physical mysteries, if compelled to pass the line where 
the mind slowly learns through reception of, and 
reasoning on, phenomena and should suddenly enter 
the realm of spirit, and come into contact with the 
Original Mind. How amazing that power which 
could in an instant fill the world of consciousness with 
new signs never before presented to intellect, and yet 
answering exactly to those others which they had been 
trained from childhood to use! To make the subject 
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more practical by illustration; suppose a classic Roman, 
in passing, should understand every word of the lan- 
guage spoken by a Galilean, whose language was a 
mixture, and full of foreign idioms. And here was 
a Persian or a Mede, and he understood the Galilean 
perfectly on this one subject, viz., that ‘‘ Jesus of 
Nazareth, a man approved by God, was by the Jews 
crucified and slain, and now he reveals himself accord- 
ing to promise, and on this account alone are these 
Strange phenomena of to-day.’”? And there was an 
African, perhaps the Ethiopian eunuch, and he under- 
stood the Galileans through the medium of the slain 
and risen and ascended Man of Calvary, and could 
not understand them on any other subject. And so it 
seems as if the crucified and risen Jesus of Nazareth 
had this day taken the world by its tongue and com- 
pelled it to confess him as its Saviour, and to begin the 
everlasting proclamation of undying love. Thus by 
the story of his death, foretold by the prophets, vital- 
ized by his Spirit’s power, foreigners were joining them- 
selves to each other, breaking the barriers of time past 
by suddenly discovering that they were all of the same 
family confederated in the slain, but risen, Jesus of 
Nazareth, and, they were saying, in the supremacy 
of the Spirit’s cohesion, ‘‘Now, then, we are no longer 
‘strangers and foreigners, but fellow-citizens with the 
saints of the household of God”’ and of fellowship by~ 
the Holy Spirit through the gift of language by which 
we can declare it to each other and to the world. 

_ Peter was beset with questions that day from the 
sceptical and the philosophical. As usual, there were 
hundreds that could explain the trick, from the juggler 
up to the lofty trancendentalist. One of the theories 
was that they were all drunk. But Peter was like the 
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blind man, who, when the sc'entists demanded the 
‘modus operandi’’ of his cure, said, ‘‘ I know not, but 
one thing [I do know that whereas I was blind, now I 
see.’’ Religion then gave rationalism a poser—a nut 
to crack on which it has been vainly biting ever since. 
Fancy suggests Peter’s reply :—‘* All I know about it 
isin the first place, what the prophet Joel said, and 
what Jesus of Nazareth said, ‘If I go not away, the 
Comforter will not come.’ I know that he promised 
his disciples the presence and power of the Spirit be- 
fore he was crucified, and that he renewed the promise 
after he arose from the dead, and at his ascension he 
sent an angel to tell us to go down to Jerusalem, and 
wait for the promise of the Father, which was to be 
the signal; that we were no longer to keep up the 
caste and the spiritual quarantine of the Jews, but to 
preach his salvation to the whole world; and that what 
you have seen is simply the beginning of it. The 
Holy Ghost is breaking the long silence occasioned 
by the confusion of tongues at Babel.”’ 

The altar fires of the new dispensation were lighted 
from heaven, quenchless and irresistible. From that 
moment the world began to be the possessor of a self- 
knowledge and a resistless enthusiasm to encircle the 
world with the revelation of its own glorious future. 

The subject has a practical side that must be studied, 
and its revelations applied. The first is, that unity in 
diversity will henceforth be the law of spiritual pro- 
gress. Not uniformity; that is born in the pit. But 
heaven’s gift is unity in diversity. Nationalities will 
make varieties, but the love of Jesus Christ will con- 
stitute a bond that, like the telegraph wires, will 
be lifted above the clods upon which the nations 
struggle. These diversities are more than national ; 
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they are mental; they are partly moral; but do 
not, and cannot, interfere with the cohesion of 
Calvary. The stars do not cease to be stars, nor 
lose their relative place, gravity and temperature by 
being drawn toward the sun. We have little patience 
with the popular cry for organic union among denom- 
inations. It would likely repeat the horrors of the 
Inquisition, but we prefer the unity of the Spirit in the 
bonds of peace, in the progress of Christ’s kingdom. 
The Church of God, his elect bride, is at one in the 
great blood-bought at-one-ment. 

Second. The way of advancing Christ’s king- 
dom is defined. Men are inspired by the Spirit, and 
in his might are to take the things of Christ and show 
them unto the world—to hold up Christ and him 
crucified until ‘the solvent of divine love breaks up 
impenitence and starts from the desert of life the out- 
flow of human gratitude. The resurrection, as the 
ultimatum of hope, the pledge of the almightiness of 
God in our behalf, and the ascension of our High 
Priest to draw all men to himself, a new language sent 
down to us from heaven, in which we can discern the 
realities of the spirit-world and the bond of fellowship 
it begets in life, will save the world, and nothing else 
if itis ever saved at all. And through this gospel 
knowledge the world will soon hear and declare, 
every man in the tongue in which he was born, the 
things that belong to God and eternal life. 

The Spirit’s advent at Pentecost did more than lay 
hold on the tongue as God’s instrument to save man. 
It started another language, one which is known and 
read everywhere among men, The Hottentot chief, 
Africaner, the terror of savages, understood it before 
he knew a word of the meaning of Moffat’s message. 
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Moffat’s conduct convinced him of sin. The Spirit 
of God spoke to the soul of that desperate heathen in 
the contrasts of character between his own and that 
of the pale-faced man of God, who, though coming 
from afar, was for all so near. Heathenism can 
always reau Christian behavior in the language in 
which it was born. . Christlike conduct has nothing - 
schismatical in it. It is the vinculum that binds the 
disjointed parts of an alienated world. Christian 
life will conquer more nationalities than the gift of 
tongues. It overcame the malignant hearts of savage 
women in Africa when they said of Livingstone, ‘‘ The 
white man is cleanin hislifeamong women.’’ Defec- 
tive Christian character makes even parents aliens in 
their own homes. It was the conduct of Lot that 
made him so odious when he talked of Sodom’s sins, 
so that to his sons-in-law he seemed as one that 
mocked. 

Another distinction must be observed about these 
tongues of fire, language and conduct. The latter is 
magnified in responsibility and power by the fact that 
it is involuntary. The use of language is entirely 
voluntary. Aman can close the gate of speech at 
will, but who can imprison conduct behind the bars 
in the dungeon? It speaks whether we will or not, 
waking or sleeping, sane or insane ; it goes right on 
in its blessed or destructive course. It is interpeted 
by the language in which every man was born. Thou 
Spirit of all truth! teach us the awful import of 
appearing to be better than we are, and of neglecting 
to be what we should be! 

The last practical suggestion to which it will be well 
to give heed relates to the wickedness of indifference 
to strangers. It is a sin against the Spirit of God, 
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which is given to break down all false barriers among 
men by showing them their true relations to God and 
to each other. This barrier was broken down and 
trodden under foot on the day of Pentecost.. But men 
and women have been fingering in the dust for its 
fragments, to be set in society as precious relics, to 
which they have given devotion. Ever since Pente- 
cost threw down the Dagon of social distinction in the 
Church, a multitude of professors of religion have 
been doing little else than setting him back into his 
place. 

Pentecost was God’s interposition in behalf of 
strangers and those who are afar off. Only God’s 
Spirit can break down the caste distinctions in many 
churches. An irresistible inflow of self-knowledge will 
level society and tone down the high bloods by giving 
an insight into the special make-ups of fine clothes and 
dust and ashes. If the Master should appear in some 
of these churches unrecognized, and begin his inau- 
gural address in the words, ‘‘ The Spirit of the Lord is 
upon me, because he hath annointed me to preach the 
gospel to the poor,’”’ he would be waited upon and re- 
quested to adjourn his services to the ‘‘ great un- 
washed’’ of Bedford street or Swampoodle. Such 
churches never have any revivals, and they never can. 
Sometimes they die of chills, as was the case in one now 
happily extinct, when the last survival of spiritual life 
had gone, and the rest took chills and never re- 
covered. 


XV. 


“WHAT'S UP!” 
“ What meaneth this ? ’—Acts ii. 12. 


HERE is no surprise to men of the world like 

a little progressive movement in the Church. 

If it but turn in its coffin, men become as ner- 

vous as if it were the resurrection morn. How closely 
the Church is watched by foes to see if it is moving in 
its course! The world knows very well in what direc- 
tion its progress ought to be, for the Master left a 
chart and compass known to all—a gnomon that will 
correct and adjust its variations. ‘The indices on the 
dial-plate of Independence Hall are not so gazed 
upon as the hours and movements in the church of 
to-day. At each sign of life, men call each other 
aside and whisper, ‘‘ What meaneth this?’ ‘‘I have 
just heard that the Church has taken action on slavery, 
on the drink traffic, the theatre, card playing, ‘ What 
meaneth it?’’’ The governments of the world watch 
the movements of the Church. The business of the 
country has its eye on the Church. Politicians are 
anxious to know what its actions signify. It is a 
city set on a hill—a clock tower with a face to 
all the globe, and the eyes of all the globe to 
it. When the great Redeemer hung on the cross, 
‘‘sitting down they watched him there.’? They 
took their time, sat down to it, as if it were the 
work of life. So men have been prophesying the 
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death of the Church ever since, and declaring its 
effeteness, like the lion and ass which kept wake 
over the body of the nameless prophet, enticed to his 
death by a pretender. Atthe coming political Con- 
ventions the questions will be whispered, ‘‘ What will 
the Roman Catholic Church do? Can Blaine com- 
mand its sympathies and co-operation? What effect 
will his sharp letter to the New York priest have on 
the Bishop and the hierarchy? Or can Harrison 
command the strong Methodist vote in his own State? 
Can Hill or Cleveland command the Roman Catholic 
Church vote ?’’ The vane may be seen quivering on 
the clock-tower of the Roman Catholic Church, and 
- pointing north and south, to Boston and New Orleans, 
to New York State, then across to Maryland and to 
Louisiana. ‘‘ What meaneth this?’’ Atheists and 
infidels have been saying that the church is dead, and 
have stood through weary centuries with the coppers 
in their hands ready to lay upon its eyes. But they 
have been surprised that its death struggles, as they 
hoped and believed, have been only steps toward 
increased life. They have laid their hands on the 
supposed corpse, but it has run away with them, and 
they have begged the amazed bystanders to help 
them to let go, but in the end the Chyrch has carried 
them to their burial. 

Often nothing is so fatal as success. If lugubrious 
infidels had even anticipated the truth about the 
Church, they would have been in the sad plight of an 
undertaker in one of the churches of Philadelphia, 
who waited almost to starvation for the church to give 
him a funeral, which it finally did. It was a contract 
to bury an obese woman, weighing five hundred 
pounds, who had not been out of her bed in ten 
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years. It took him a day and a night to get the coffin | 
out of the house, and a double team to draw her, and 
a derrick to lower her into her grave, and though the » 
deacons paid him a comparatively large sum, the un- 
dertaking broke him up; he pulled down his weather- - 
beaten sign and left the business, : 

The only way by which the Church can rouse and in- 
terest the world is by taking life unto herself, the fulness 
of the Holy Ghost. The advent of life will terrify a 
Herod on his throne, and cause him to send his spies 
out to inquire, ‘*‘ What meaneth this ?’’ and his mes- 
sengers of death to make war on babyhood, because. 
he cannot understand it. It will send the pauper on 
his stumping wooden leg, or on his hand and hip, to 
see and know what is the religious excitement in some 
hall or church. Only let the report get out that 
there is such an excitement, and the place will not 
Kold the people. Thera will be no need of sermons 
on “the slums,’’ or ‘*the lapsed masses,’’ nor for 
pulpit antics, Just have a revival with six persons in 
a room, with the doors and windows bolted and 
barred, and the multitude will begin to say, ‘‘ What 
meaueth this?’’ Nothing will fill preachers, and 
empty church members, and empty pews, and empty 
missionary treasuries, like even a little movement of 
the Spirit’s life, which is enough to perplex a man as to. 
what he had better do for his soul. All the men and 
women for miles around will get lively over the 
novelty, and ask, as they run, ‘‘ What meaneth this?” 

The Spirit of God has never appeared in the in- 
dividual or church without producing wonderment. 
A session waited on the writer to advise with him 
about, their church, how to get rid of their minister, 
and where to get one to awaken an interest among 
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the members. The reply was, ‘‘ Keep your preacher, 
and get a revival up, or down; it makes no difference 
as to the direction, as there are no such distinctions in 
-God’s vocabulary. Never mind about getting it up. 
‘This is the way Nehemiah did get it, but up or down, 
if it is ftom the Lord, it is all right. Geta revival; 
it will be the most novel thing in the city. It will fill 
the preacher and your hungry souls and sinners with 
salvation, and the whole community will go into won- 
derment in trying to explain, ‘‘ What meaneth this?” 

With divine novelties we would captivate human 
hearts. The Spirit’s presence and power will do all 
of this that is necessary. ‘Twenty-six years ago last 
January, a new pastor took charge of the Cohocksink 
Presbyterian church, of Philadelphia, then near Fifth 
Street and Germantown Road. It had been thor- 
oughly and faithfully indoctrinated by one of the best 
pastors of his time, the Rev. Daniel Gaston, of blessed 
memory, but he had only sowed, trusting to the slow 
process of growth through the ordinary means of grace 
for the harvesting. The church had not kept pace in 
activities with its knowledge. It did good work, but 
not up to half of its capacity. The new pastor saw 
this, and determined to pry the members out of the 
old grooves, and began preaching every night, not 
only as a duty, but to test how much strain the people 
could stand. They came right up to the demands of 
“‘the new departure.’’ A prayer-meeting was started 
before daylight, and this created a tremendous sensa- 
tion all through the community. Some said he was a 
fire-eater from the South; some feared that the old 
ways would be perverted; others criticised ; some 
railed and said he was a fanatic. But people came with- 
out their breakfast. Some who had not time to go 
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home brought their breakfast with them. Workers in 
the factories brought their dinner buckets, and set them 
in the corner until after prayer-meeting. The church 
was back from the street, in a grave-yard, and there 
was in front a high iron fence and gates. One morn- 
ing there was a heavy fall of snow, and the pavements 
had not been cleared. ‘The stars were still in the sky. 
The sexton had overslept himself, and the gates were 
locked, while a crowd of people were standing on 
the pavement, stamping and beating their hands to 
keep warm. Waiting for the gates to be opened, a 
couple of policemen came up and said, ‘‘ This is an 
unlawful assemblage at this hour of the night, and you 
will have to disperse.’’ One said, ‘‘ What does it 
mean, anyhow?’’ The pastor told him that they had 
come to meeting, and this made him still more sus- 
picious. ‘‘ What denomination?’ <A boy blurted 
out, ‘‘Presbyterian!’’ ‘No, sonny, that’s too thin ; 
you can’t fool me with that kind of talk; I know the 
Presbyterians; they are too high-toned, to turn out 
at this hour of the morning. Why, they wear patent 
leathers; they don’t go out in the wet, and never off 
the pavement, and I saw these come up the middle of 
the street, right over the cobble-stones. No, no, if 
you tell me any more of that I will arrest you all. If 
these were Roman Catholics, it would be all right; 
they are the only people whose religion gets them up 
before daylight.’’ By this time three of the elders 
had arrived, who knew the police and explained the 
situation, but were not able to remove doubts, and so 
they went away, thinking, ‘‘ What meaneth this ?” 
Christ’s announcement, of the possibility of a second 
birth confounded Nicodemus because he had antici- 
pated the speculation of David Hume, that it was 
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contrary to experience, which would have deprived 
the world of every new invention and discovery since. 
It was contrary to universal experience in Hume’s 
time to send messages from London to Paris by elec- 
tricity. The doctrine of consistency is a fag end of 
the argument from human experience, which keeps 
men forever in bondage toerror. It is not consistency 
with self which is needed, but consistency with truth. 
This will often require men of honest convictions to 
change positions in a minute. The trouble with Nic- 
odemus was, not that man was born a sinner, but that 
he could ever by any possibility that he could con- 
ceive of become any thing else. 

‘¢ How can a man be born again?’”’ said he. Hu- 
manity has had in all its existence no such experience. 
Moreover, it is a physical absurdity, and, therefore, 
impossible. It is contrary to the universal law of cause 
and effect. Nothing can be that has not been. The 
Saviour knew that Nicodemus was more of a naturalist 
than a spiritualist; and so, with a purpose, he made 
him wonder. He showed him that he was only a 
novice in his own profession. He told him about the 
movements of the air and its causes. He was dumb- 
stricken ; first, that the Lord knew much more about 
his specialty than he did himself, and, then, by means 
of a novelty, he had the possibilities of a spiritual 
world revealed to him. God uses the novel and sen- 
sational; He employs both worlds, the material and 
spiritual. ‘‘ That which is born of the flesh, is flesh ;” 
this was the dictum of Nicodemus, but Christ adds, 
according to the same law which he had announced, 
the working of cause and effect, ‘‘ that which is born 
of the Spirit, is Spirit,’’ and now, joining the material 
world and its conditions of life with the spiritual, he 
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says, ‘‘Except a man be born of water and of the 
Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” 

‘¢ How can these things be?’’ thus anticipating a 
similar question at Pentecost, ‘‘ What meaneth this?’’ 
It is not necessary for Christians to run about in search. 
of novelties, in order to engage the thoughts of men 
through curiosity and wonderment. The Word of 
God has anticipated this need and provided for it. 
No book has held the curious, the inquiring, the 
seekers after the sensational, the lovers of poetry, 
painting and drama, the speculative and the passion- 
ate truth-seeker, so long and so profoundly. There is: 
a class of preachers who are not preaching the only 
satisfying novelties in the universe concerning man im 
all his relations to the present and his possibilities, 
but minimize divine sublimities to the circle of the 
clown. Sensationalism is not to be excluded from 
the pulpit, but it is to be restrained and directed. 
There is place for it; for its elements are in the Word 
of God, and it is no part of our duty to call any thing 
common or unclean which God has sanctified. A 
minister has the right to use reverently, for God’s 
glory and the good of men in gaining their attention, 
whatever can be drawn in fair inference from the 
Word of God in its endless varieties. This worthy 
purpose will direct him aright if he knows that the 
Spirit of God ‘‘hath anointed him to preach the 
gospel to the poor.’’ Father Taylor was witty, sen- 
sational, poetical, but never irreverent, never out of 
time, place, or purpose, even when grotesque. 

There is a deterioration going on in the pulpit 
like that which has debauched the classic theatre by 
low comedy and the vulgar tricks of the stage. The 
curse of the pulpit is in unbecoming performances, in, 
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servile imitations, in the loss of strong individuality, 
and in unnaturalness. There is a story told of a 
young preacher from the country, doing well in his 
own way, giving quiet satisfaction to his parish, but 
- who became discontented with moderate success, and 
determined to go and hear Dr. Talmage and get the 
secret of his power. . He went to the Tabernacle, and 
was carried away with admiration for the genius of the 
man who preached about death on the pale horse, 
starting out in his explosive tones, so that it shook the 
very pillars, ‘‘I beheld a pale horse, and his mame 
that sat on him was death, and hell followed him.” 
‘¢ There,” said the astonished young preacher, ‘‘ is the 
secret—shout your thoughts as if you believed them, 
and intended all the world to believe them; such @ 
preacher can have a Tabernacle in the country; it’s 
all in the man and his manner.’’ So he preached 
about death on the pale horse as nearly as he could in 
Dr. Talmage’s manner, shouting in his somewhat 
effeminate voice, with his right hand shot out inte 
space, ‘‘I beheld,’ &c. No revival followed, but a 
sensation. One of the elders, a venerable physician, 

hurried into the pulpit, took hold on him, and unbut- 
toned his collar. The more the young pastor pro- 
tested and struggled, the more the Presbyterian elder 
believed him to be insane. Other elders came up, 
and they carried him into the study, and threw water 
on his face. Some of the mothers fainted, and the 
daughters looked ghastly, when, at last, relief came. 
Then the young minister said, ‘‘ I am not mad ; much 
learning hath not made me mad; I was trying to 
increase our congregation and pew rents by preaching 
like Talmage.’’ | 

It is a great loss not to grasp the meaning of every 
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surprise in our spiritual life, and not to make the 
best of them as the providence of God indicates. The 
Spirit of God keeps the world full of surprises during 
life, which are far more effective than the surprises of 
death, about which preachers harp so much. To lose 
the benefit of the surprises, novelties, and sensations 
which the Spirit gives is to lose a divine privilege, 
and to deserve the censure of the Saviour for not 
being able ‘‘to discern the signs of the times.’’ 

To miss a divine purpose is anirreparable loss. Itis 
the duty, and ought to be the enjoyment, of Christians 
to be on the lookout for spiritual marvels, But God’s 
people are too often sitting in the odor of their smoky 
lamps, which are almost gone out. The Church 


also fills herself with husks in material gluttony, and — 


thus overlays her faith. Men are apt to wipe their 
glasses to note the difference between a three and a 
ten-cent piece who never clear the dust from the disc 
of faith to see to what hour of the day or night the 
minute hands point, or to observe the wonders of the 
sunrise of hope. ‘‘What meaneth this???’ What mean 
our introspection and prospection? What mean 
God’s providencesP What surprises are in them, 
and how can we surprise men by them? Brethren, if 
you will have the dews of heaven in your spiritual 
drouth, put out the fleece, and wring out its treasures 
for use, and then put it out again. The calm-bound 
mariner sets his sails even to zephyrs, or, if these do 
not come from whence they are most to be looked 
for, he has the surprises of lively breezes. A continual 
response to the Spirit’s operations means invitation to 
others, his gracious presence, and the development of 
our moral natures. It means blessed activities. The 
seven churches died because they would not exert 
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themselves when men were inquiring, ‘‘What mean- 
eth this???’ Thesame disaster came to the church after 
the Reformation, when men were everywhere inquir- 
ing as to its significance. They thought the revival 
was needed only in Germany, Bohemia, Switzer- 
land, or France, or England. The inference is, take 
your Reformation with you. So the great revival of 
1858 was followed by leanness, because men would 
not spread the fire and blow the flame. To us it may 
be asked, ‘‘What meaneth this?’’ It means the ex- 
tension of Home and Foreign Missions as the result of 
a revivification. Itmeans a wider and more generous 
distribution of the things which we possess before God 
comes and takes them from us, or us from them, lest 
they destroy us. 
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XVI. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF VITAL FORCES, 


“ But Peter, standing up with the eleven, lifted up his voice, and 
said unto them, Ye men of Fudea, and all ye that dwell at 
Ferusalem, be this known unto you, and hearken to my 
words: Forthese are not drunken, as ye suppose, seeing tt 
ts but the third hour of the day, but this ts that which 
was spoken by the prophet Foel.”—Acts ii. 14-16. 


HERE are two agencies in nature and grace 
covering all regulated movements—giving and 
receiving. The skies give out warmth through 

the day, and the earth returns it at night. The 
animal kingdom yields carbonic acid gas, and the 
vegetable kingdom takes it up, feeds upon it, and 
returns sustenance to the animal kingdom. The city 
reservoir accumulates supplies by the stopping of 
thousands of spigots at evening time, and begins giv- 
ing out its treasures with the sunrise. The human 
body gives itself away in the daytime, but at night in 
sleep it regains its lost strength, and busy workers 
remove worn out brain tissues, replacing the waste 
with new ones. So the Church of God through cen- 
turies had been mainly receiving; the time came for 
the reversal of its forces, and it was to learn that 
‘fit is more blessed to give than to receive.”’ 

There had been no circulating medium in the 
Church; no supplementing weakness by strength. 
This self-absorbing period was to last for a definite 
time, after which the forces of life were to be re- 
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versed. When the flow of blood is impeded or 
misdirected, the body becomes deformed, lop-sided 
and ill-conditioned. Among trees may be seen mon- 
strosities from the same cause, knots and excrescences, 
and often one side dead. Thus the tree lives on 
in deformity. When a person breathes only through 
one lung, the whole body suffers more or less from. 
congestion. Sometimes, as seen in aneurism of the 
heart, a strange death look, a bleached skin and 
blanched face are manifest. Such was the condition 
of the Church at the ascension of our Lord. The 
Holy Spirit was poured out, not only to give new 
life, but to change the course of that life. The 
Church had been chiefly receiving, and it was ple- 
thoric and congested, It was apoplectical. It needed 
bleeding. This treatment it soon received, and by 
this operation and by gracious supplies of grace it was. 
changed from an absorbent to a distributive. 

In this change are to be seen the Spirit’s place and 
work, When the power of the Spirit was felt, the 
whole nature evinced all the functions of regenerated. 
life. This renewal of activity must find vent for 
itself; herce, the place and mission of preaching. 
And this brings to the front our present subject—the 
relation of the preached Word to Christian life. 
Power can only be pent up to a limited extent; 
beyond that it becomes destructive. Hence, life 
must be sustained by the proper distribution of vital. 
forces. Restriction is disease and death. Therefore, 
preaching, that is, the disseminating of the Word of 
God, is health-producing and health-giving; so the 
final commission in the dispensation of the Spirit is, 
‘Let him that heareth, say come.’’ Preaching or 
the discipling of the people, is to the soul what the 
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health-lift, ‘the inspirator and respirator are to the 
body. It is life promoting life, and life overcoming 
death. This is apparent in the mission of our Lord, 
for it was after the Spirit had descended on him at 
his baptism that he began to speak, and men to come 
to life through his wonderful words. Before the out- 
pouring of the Spirit, the disciples were silent in 
Jerusalem, praying, hoping, and pondering on what 
his parting promise meant. It wasa time for testing 
their faith in the promises. A spider will not trust 
himself to his thread until he has pulled upon it. 
‘The disciples spent that trying interim in seeing 
whether their faith held firm, or whether they were 
getting away from hope’s blessed expectations. But 
they made no great progress, as men never do who 
are only sealed receptacles of blessings. The restraint 
must be broken, and the outflow must become as great 
as the inflow. The mode of life introduced by the 
Spirit consists in action and re-action. A good deed 
one for others is sure to be felt in a blessed reflex. 
The clouds that distill themselves on the earth go back 
again after nature has been washed clean. Infusion 
and diffusion are the Bible ways of Christian life. 
The power of a new life is asserting itself; shall it be 
limited to the few who worshipped in the fifty days’ 
prayer-meeting? This would stir the Church, but 
‘would do no more. It would be a freshet in the 
river of life, but it would only lift them up, and drop 
them, like driftwood, high and dry upon its shores 
The Apostle could not suffer movement without 
progress. He had, no doubt, often heard the saying 
of our Lord, rescued from oblivion later by Paul, ‘* It 
is more blessed to give than to receive.’’ He had 
caught its spirit, and was moved by its divine unself- 
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ishness. He would not permit it to be lost in a single 
channel, In Egypt the water is drawn into pools, 
and then the husbandman goes through his field and 
turns the water through furrows made by his foot. 
Peter, on the day of Pentecost, began the work of 
opening sluices for the life so long imprisoned in the 
Jewish Church. He was a man of quick sensibilities 
and of an impulsive nature, which are always a moving 
power in the world, and which, when directed by the 
Spirit, are resistless. He now arose to the crisis, and 
started the work of practical reconciliation between 
man and God through all time to come. And now 
the time of preaching of a completed redemption 
arrived. Jesus Christ was no longer a malefactor on 
the cross, but a king on his throne, and the dispensa- 
tion of giving and receiving, the conservative and 
progessive law of spiritual life, became universal. 
The medium of the dispersion of this power was first 
through the use of the Old Testament Scriptures, 
Peter planted himself on the Word—on the prophets 
and the Messianic Psalms. The most singular modern 
revelation to us is that, according to recent historical 
criticism, both Peter and the Holy Ghost were mis- 
taken. According to the same authority, Philip, the 
Evangelist, also blundered egregiously, and the Ethi- 
opian Secretary was not reading out of a book written 
by Isaiah, and the Saviour and Peter were both de- 
ceived about David ; they were probably reading and 
quoting from some work written under a ‘‘nom de 
plume ;’’ what they quoted had reference really to 
Antiochus Epiphanes. 

One is reminded in this of the simple trust of a 
Pennsylvania German, whose son had gone to the 
army, and who he heard was coming home from 
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Washington at the close of the war. The dear old 
father was almost beside himself to see his son, and 
was watchirg every passing form, when, one day, he 
was sure his son was coming, and he ran to meet him. 
Without looking or examining whether there might 
be a redactor between himself and son, he put his 
arms around his neck, and kissed Hans, and said, 
“Hans, your father is so glad to see you once more 
before he dies. And be sure, when I looked it wasn’t 
Hans; I had.just kissed and hugged some udder 
man.’’ When one gets through this marvellous 
species of criticism he does not know whether he is 
himself, or ‘‘some udder man.’’ If true, it is the 
strangest thing in all the Acts of the Apostles that the 
Jews did not know who recorded their Scriptures. 

Here appears, first, the style of the apostolic preach- 
ing. It has wonderful attractiveness for men in all 
periods of life. It compels attention, because the 
human mind has aptitudes in this direction; from 
childhood to old age it is captivating toall. There is 
matchless eloquence in it. What man or woman is 
not still thrilled and subdued by the echoes from child- 
hood of a mother’s voice, now heard no more on 
earth, narrating the events in the life of Joseph? 

The narrative style holds the chief place in preach- 
ing salvation to men. It is the source of the mis- 
sionary’s power to move heathen hearts. ‘The demand 
for it is manifest in the song,*‘‘ Teil me the old, old 
story of Jesus and his love.’’ The Apostles, in the 
beginning, considered themselves only witnesses to the 
world of a historical fact, and gave their testimony in 
a conversational and narrative style. They depended 
neither upon philosophy nor rhetoric, nor even upon 
argument. They simply narrated events, and looked 
to God for their confirmation. 
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This form of preaching soon led the religious 
thought of men into a wider range, and laid the foun- 
dation of Christian doctrine and ethics. Thus the 
Apostle Paul became the formulator of divine truth 
into theological form. As the Church increased, there 
arose questions of interpretation pertaining to the 
Old Testament, and of the application of old princi- 
ples to the changed conditions. Next came revela- 
tions by the Spirit, problems of Church government 
and polity, of conduct and of the principles by which 
it should be regulated ; likewise, questions of equity in 
the practical relations of life, political alliances and 
duties as citizens to the government. God always 
knows his man or his men, and so Saul of Tarsus soon 
appeared, trained both as a Jew and Roman, or Jew 
and Gentile in the same person, for thisservice. The 
preaching of the gospel was now set in motion as a 
divine-human force. It was, on its human side, an 
experiment. Men were waiting to see what would 
become of it. There were circles gathered around 
Peter, as there were around the Saviour on the cross, 
who were speculating about the results. The sneering 
sceptic, with curled lip and supercilious manner, was 
there. He said, ‘‘They are all drunk.’’ This was 
supposed to be ‘‘a crusher,’’ and it would have been 
if it had beentrue. Infidelity would be a terrible foe 
if it did not ‘‘go back’’ so often on its devotees. 
But it is ‘‘a double-ender,’’ and is as likely to defeat 
friend as foe. In this instance, it gave Peter an 
advantage from the first. He started the gospel 
revolution by a sharp crack of polemical warfare. 
He had a good opportunity to discomfit his foes in 
his first sentence. He showed the impossibility of 
their explanation of the Pentecostal manifestations, 
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and the folly and falsehood displayed in making it. 
He said, ‘‘ These are not drunken, because it is only 
the third hour of the day,’’ and the crowd began to 
take it up, for there is a rough, but robust honesty 
even in mobs if it is skilfully drawn out. There is 
nothing a crowd enjoys more than the ‘‘ taking down’’” 
of thesmart ones. It was a good thing for Peter that his 
first defence of Christianity was delivered so nearly 
two thousand years ago. If he would offer such a 
defence now, the crowd would hoot him out of the 
city. No man would venture, in Philadelphia, to assert 
that men were not drunk before nine o’clock, or that 
they had not been drunk enough all night to spoil any 
such defence as Peter then made. To the same ex- 
tent, and along the same line, was the defence of a 
Roman senator, long after, who in defending an 
accused fellow-senator against the crime and indecency 
of dancing, said:—‘‘ The charge is that he danced 
before the third hour of the day. Impossible! Who 
ever heard of a senator being drunk so early, and who 
ever heard of a senator dancing before he was drunk ?”’ 

Others at this Pentecostal scene would say, ‘‘it is 
vulgar excitement. It is the rant of a fisherman 
about some dead man whom he is trying to galvanize 
into life and public notice. Jerusalem under the 
Romans is full of such cranks; it is a pity that more 
of them had not been crucified. If this godless 
government would turn them over to the Sanhedrim, 
it would make short work of them.’’ This would likely 
be the contribution of the Pharisees, Then there were 
the thoughtful, who had kept in the background; their 
souls were craving something more satisfying than the 
empty forms or the lifeless symbols of traditional Juda- 
ism. They were ready to believe in any hopeful possi- 
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bility of redemption. So, some were awe-stricken, 
and others were diverted only with the novelty of the 
scene. But whenever the Word of God is preached 
and verified by the life-giving Holy Ghost, the differ- 
cnt circles break up, men get nearer, or further away. 
Every preacher who knows any thing of a revival has 
seen this; he has seen those sitting in the shadows of 
the wall creep up nearer the pulpit and sit with elbows 
on the front rails, absorbing every thought, while 
those in the ‘‘amen corner’’ who find it too hot, and 
too convicting, get further away until, at last, they 
leave the house denouncing the untruthful and ungen- 
tlemanly personalities of the preacher, who ought to 
be drummed out of the cOmmunity. Other circles 
will break up under the pungent preaching of the gos- 
pel. Some sceptics will go up closer, while cold-hearted, 
professors, or the self-righteous, will make for the rear. 

The Apostle Peter having for the present left his 
polemics when he dis-omfited the scoffers, proceeded 
to explain the phenomena on scriptural and rational 
principles. He said it ought not to be a surprise to 
any Jew; indeed, the surprise is that it was not ex- 
pected by those who read the prophets.. This is just 
what the Prophet Joel said would come to pass in the 
last days. God declared, ‘‘I will pour out my Spirit 
upon all flesh, and your sons and daughters shall pro- 
phesy, and your young men shall see visions, and your 
old men shall dream dreams.’’ ‘These phenomena are 
spiritual, and can be verified by a study of the Old 
Testament Scriptures. The preacher planted himself 
on the prophets. He thought he knew them, and 
every body of his time also thought so, as nobody made 
the slightcst objection to his statement. But it was 
well that this sermon was delivered nearly two thou- 
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sand years ago, or modern critics would have ‘‘ used 
him up’’ more severely than our morning drunkards 
would have spoiled his argument based upon morning 
temperance. He risked all upon the inspired Word. 
The Old Testament Scriptures stand like caryatides 
under the divine superstructure. Upon them he be- 
gan to build the Church for all time. 

Four features characterize the individuality of the 
Church of Jesus Christ : —1. The wonderful outpouring 
of the Spirit, according to the promise of the Father 
and the Son, which by regeneration brought divine 
life into the soul, and which keeps it there through 
the work of sanctification. 2. The physical effects, 
as extraordinary as are the spiritual in their realm, to 
be. witnessed during this dispensation of divine power, 
all of which, in one form or another, are connected 
with the spiritual phenomena, and are now matters of 
history, 3. All these manifestations, both spiritual 
and physical, are working together toward a final crisis 
—the notable day of the Lord. And lastly, all these 
things are related to the possibility of final salvation, 
according to the conditions expressed, and preached 
as fundamental thereto: ‘‘ Whosoever shall call upon 
the name of the Lord shall be saved.’’ 
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XVII. 


SOUL-—PUNCTURING. 


** Now when they had heard this, they were pricked in their 
hearts, and said unto Peter and to the apostles, Men 
and brethren, what shall we do ?””—Acts ii. 37. 


the discourse with what precedes, of which 

the things spoken in the text are the effect. 
The object will be, with the aid of the Holy Spirit, 
to reproduce similar effects. To this end we will 
rehearse what the people heard which moved them so 
profoundly. ‘The apostle tells them, first, that Jesus of 
Nazareth was a man approved of God. ‘Thus the 
Man Christ Jesus was first presented to a lost world. 
They would have only been dazed and paralyzed if 
the Deity had been fully brought before them. They 
could not comprehend the divine essence. Even the 
definition given in the Gospel of John, ‘‘God is a 
Spirit, and must be worshipped in spirit and truth,’’ 
fell like light on sightless eyeballs. The understand- 
ing of the spirituality of God was to be the soul’s 
highest attainment, through the revelation of God in 
the Man Christ Jesus. 

_The term ‘‘ Man’’ fixed his identity, mission, and 
relationship. All have, at least, an ideal of manhood 
which they vainly hope to attain. Manhood means 
sympathy, help, nearness and kinship. Even bar- 
barians were moved by the announcement in the 
‘Roman theatre, ‘‘I am a man, and there is nothing 
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(): first step will be to connect this text and 
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that pertaineth to man that is foreign to me.’’ Jesus 
of Nazareth, A MAN, was Peter’s first argument to 
bring a guilty world to conviction. There is a con- 
verting power in the manhood of Christ presented to 
the manhood of man by the Holy Ghost. Christ was 
made flesh, that he might dwell among us, and be 
touched with a feeling of our infirmity, and to be, 
in all points, tempted like as we are, yet without sin. 
Jesus Christ, ‘‘a man approved of God,’’ is the 
keynote of redemption. 

The Old Testament revelation was largely miscel- 
laneous. Revelation in the past had many modes. of 
communication. Jehovah’s autograph was on the 
tablets of stone, and there was a theology in the 
diversified manner of truth’s presentation. There 
were visions and dreams all throwing light on the 
divine perfection. . Yet there was an unsupplied want, 
a hiatus in divine revelation, and this could only be 
filled by Jesus of Nazareth, ‘‘a MAN approved of God.’’ 
God, veiling his majesty, had dwelt among men. 
Fulness and friendly fellowship are the characteristics 
of the gospel which Peter preached in his first sermon 
to make Christians. Judaism had ‘laid its hands on 
Jesus of Nazareth. This constituted the first indict- 
ment against the Jews. Theirs was a crime in the face 
of knowledge. There wasno place fora plea of ignor- 
ance. Jesus was ‘‘approved of God by signs and 
miracles which God did by him, as ye yourselves also 
know.’’ Sinning against knowledge was their crime. 
It was aspecies of hypocrisy then, it is so now; for it 
is an intentional disagreement between what we know 
and what we do. The guilt of human souls is a want 
of conformity between conviction and conduct. On 
any other supposition, if man’s right convictions are 
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to stand, it can only be by condemning his conduct. 
If they are not alike, they must be everlastingiy 
divorced. The apostle held this truth on their callous 
- consciences until, like heaven’s gentlest rays concen- 
trated through a sun-glass, they felt it, and they 
quivered with pain. He gave no heed to their appa- 
rent distress; he continued the painful process until 
tears and cries came. 7 
He now uttered his second arraignment, i. e., that 
their conduct was in conspiracy against God’s eternal 
purpose to save the world. . They were as gnats, on 
the rim of the universe, trying to change its course, 
«¢ Jesus of Nazareth, a Man approved of God among 
you by miracles and wonders, which God did by him 
in the midst of you as ye yourselves know. You 
Jews intended to dishonor him by sending his body 
into corruption, but God rescued him from the humili- 
ation you were trying to put upon him, and he is, there- 
fore, at the right hand of the Father, led up to glory 
through the humiliation and death you imposed upon 
him. Having received of the Father the promise of 
the Holy Ghost, ke hath shed forth this which ye 
mow see and hear. Can you not see your personal 
guilt, and your vile attitude before God and men?’ 
He pressed with relentless poignancy their guilt upon 
them. God’s mercies had added points in the other 
indictment. Gradually their eyes were being opened. 
In the broad sunlight in volcanic regions countless 
Spangles, scattered like gems over the ground, and 
half buried in the earth, begin to glow in the opening 
of day. So. were half-hidden truths disclosed to 
their minds by the Holy Ghost as evidences of their 
guilt. It was a corporate act, in which they were 
involved ; they were under the dominion of sin, and 
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in the bonds of guilt, and it was, therefore, their 
personal action. 

The third indictment, or rather the third specifica- 
tion under the general indictment, was that, after they 
knew that for more than ninety days the disciples had. 
been witnesses of the power of God to raise the dead, 
they still magnified their guilt by their corporate con- 
spiracy against the purpose of God, and were doing it. 
contrary to their own conviction, and to the testi- 
mony of their own prophets, and against the testimony 
of the disciples that ‘‘ this Jesus hath God raised up, 
whereof we are witnesses.’’ At this they could hold 
out no longer. The heavens reflected their guilt, 
and the ground on which es stood reproached them 
with their degradation. 

Peter, like a faithful surgeon, who wounds to heal, 
put the probe deeper into the heart. Their cries and 
tears would not cause him to desist until the wounds 
were prepared for healing. God’s weapons for the 
conviction of the guilty are made for wounding. 
He who handles them as playthings, or who does not. 
puncture proud flesh and bring the enemies of the 
Crucified to their knees, crying, ‘‘ What must we do?”” 
has failed of his mission. 

The first qualities of this sermon belong to the punc- 
turing and painful order. Piercing has its place in 
heaven’s methods. Christ had to be pierced for, and 
by, men. His heart was pierced for their salvation ; 
theirs’ must be pierced by it. There is no normal 
birth without pain. There is no physical develop- 
ment without pain; growing pains may be a figment, 
but we believe that where there is expansion, there 
will be suffering. In the spiritual birth and develop- 
m-ent, there will be either pain or death. Peter put 
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his sermon together expressly to penetrate the incrust~ 
ations of chronic guilt. Hedid it with a will and 
purpose. He was not only truthful, but intensely per- 
sonal. He said, first, you are hypocrites; vou know 
better ; your reason and conscience are against you, 
for Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of God, as you 
know, you crucified with wicked hands, This less of 
personal conviction in order to conversion, which we 
witness now, is the fault of the modern preacher. He 
either does not have the presence and power of the 
Holy Ghost, or fails to convey his sin-cenvicting 
truth to guilty men. Hence the want of a sense 
of guilt, which is apparent in multitudes of church 
members. 

Somebody is always ready to apolegize fer shallow- 
ness. Weare told that the absence of deep personal 
conviction of sin is because baptized or carefully 
trained children are unconsciously born into the king- 
dom. This isanewstyle of birth. Nicodemus would, 
no doubt, have been glad to have added it to his 
naturalism ; but there are many who have had ne suck 
training, or no such effects from baptismal regenera- 
tion; why do not they feel the puncturings of the 
Spirit through the Word? What is the matter? 
Strong and radical convictions on any moral subject 
appear to be out of fashion. There is entirely toe 
much talk about a development by natural selection, 
instead of an election unto eternal life through con: 
viction of the truth, regeneration, and repentance. 
Personal preaching seems to be out of style, and there 
are hardly enough of preachers with convictions te 
bring it back again. 

We are told that love is the only force which will 
reach men and women now-adays, and that the work 
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and mission of the preacher are to keep far away from- 
the law of God for fear some prominent sinner may 
give up his pew, or get scared, or become disgusted. 
There is greater fear on the part of some preachers of 
being called ‘‘hell-fire preachers,’’ or of being called 
rough, than dread of a fruitless ministry. 

One is reminded of a little boy’s idea of propriety 
of speech toward the devil. He had received a lecture 
from his mother about quarrelling. She told him that 
the devil went about as ‘‘a roaring lion, seeking whom 
he might devour.” The next day he was icdulging 
his usual ill-temper in the garden, when he was re- 
minded of what his mother said about the devil. Said 
he, ‘‘ Brother, don't call him ‘ devil’ out here in the 
garden, for fear it may hurt his feelings, but call him 
Satan until we get into the house,” when he made for 
the nearest door. 

There is far too much made of the feelings of guilty 
men. It would be hard to tell why a culprit at the 
bar of God should have more consideration than the 
same person receives ata court of earthly justice. 
Conviction for sin must be aroused by pressing upon 
the soul personal guilt. ‘* Jesus of Nazareth, a man 
approved of God, by miracles and wonders, which you 
yourselves know.’’ The Saviour and the apostles, 
and the soul-saving preachers in all time, have used 
personal pronouns toward the guilty without hesita- 
tion. He 

It is reported that a young preacher in Boston, who 
had been smitten with the leprosy of propriety, was 
once preaching to a congregation on the text, ‘‘ If the 
righteous scarcely be saved,” &c. When he came to 
the conclusion of the text respecting the end of the 
ungodly, he hesitated, blushed, stammered, cleared his 
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throat, and said; ‘‘ If I were to consult only my own 
feelings and yours, I would stop with the righteous, 
‘but logical consistency requires me to say that, if the 


“text be true, there are those who, if they do not repent, 


will go to a place which delicacy forbids me to men- 
tion before this very cultured and refined audience.”’ 
It is not necessary to say that the deacons and trustees 
Mid not have to bring in benches for the accommoda- 
tion of ‘‘ the mourners.”’ 

Again, Peter was dogmatic in his teaching, which 
is a word of startling reproach now-adays. ‘There are 
people in orthodox churches who snap at it as a mad 
brute does at water. A dogmatician, they think, must 
have something dogged in his nature, but teachers and 
teachings about known facts are dogmatical. ‘Teachers 
ia the exact sclences—most of all, mathematicians— 
are nothing unless they can announce abe ald and 


_ demonstrate them. 


Ministers are not permitted to speculate on the pri- 
«nary elements of their saving messages. ‘‘ He that be- 
lieveth shall be saved’’ is a dogma, a teaching by a 
teacher, not by aspeculator. A preacher must be life- 
sure of what he says, and he must never use ‘‘ ifs” or 


_ possibilities, or even. probabilities; if he does, his 


work will be fruitless. Nobody will believe him unless 
he speaks from experience. He must say, “I 
Baows’ not I believe, suspect, or hope, but’ tt 


know.” 
It was a reproach on the good name of one of our 


great generals, no doubt a slander of the politicians, 


that no man living could build so good a bridge as he, 
but that he himself would not be the first to go over 


it forthe world. The preacher must be a man who 


knows, or men in their weakness would never lean 
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upon him. Peter knew one fact on which he could 
dogmatize: ‘‘Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of - 
God among you . . . as ye yourselves also know, 
him ye . . . have by wicked hands crucified 
and slain.’?’ And he knew, too, that God had ‘‘ raised 
him up,’’ and that of this fact he and they were wit- 
nesses. 

Preachers are as much bound to be dogmatic when 
they declare what God has said as to preach at all. 
Here is the reason why the Roman Catholic Church 
holds its supremacy over the minds of men. This is 
the reason why the Methodist Church has held its 
glorious place. Its preachers are sure that God loved 
the world, and that Christ died for it, and that he 
will save to the uttermost. They preach as ‘‘ having 
authority,’’ and that there could not be the possibility 
of a doubt of it in all the universe of God. Such 
positive preaching is attractive even to the most cul- 
tured. 

In St. Louis lived a man of wealth and refinement. 
He had been a member of Congress, and an ambassa- 
dor for the government abroad. He loved that 
preaching which had no ‘“‘ifs’’,in it. He said to 
his pastor, ‘‘ Why don’t you always state your con- 
victions so positively that men like myself, who are 
too busy to investigate, can rest on your teaching, 
and know and say that it is true?’’ The pastor re- 
plied, ‘‘ We cannot speak positively on all subjects.” 
‘* Well,’’ said he, ‘‘if I were a preacher I would not 
preach on any thing I could not be positive about ; 
it is a waste of time to such men as myself to hear any 
thing else; you are my guide in spiritual things, and 
I want to be led. I want you to do as our doctor 
does, into whose hands I give my life when I cannot 
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cure myself."” When the pastor heard these things 
from his best, truest parishioner, who never did aught 
to hurt his feelings, he was “‘ pricked to the heart.’’ 
It is close and positive preaching that saves souls. 

A most remarkable confirmation of the fact that 
cultured men and women turn to positive, puncturing 
preaching was given a few years ago in the honest 
confession of a young lawyer of genius, a graduate with 
honor from Harvard. Living in the same house, of 
course the great preachers of Philadelphia were dis- 
cussed. His favorites were Dr. Furness and the 
late Dr. Boardman. He was enthusiastic over the 
preaching of the latter, but his early religious relations 
were rather with the faith of Dr. Furness, for he had 
been reared a Unitarian. ‘‘But,’’ he said, ‘‘ Dr. 
Boardman has not only the force of a scholar, but 
possesses well-balanced reasoning power ; he is so well 
poised intellectually ; beside, what elegant diction he 
has! Iam not surprised that he is the ideal of great 
lawyers. But what awful doctrines he preaches! what 
hard and heartless Calvinism ! he makes me so mad at 
times that I go over to Dr. Furness, where one is de- 
lighted as with a pleasant song, and who makes one 
feel some respect for himself when he goeshome. But, 
believe me, Dr. Boardman, with his hard, exasperating 
doctrine, has an irresistible power over me, even when 
he is holding men so close to hell-fire that the singeing 
of the hairs on their body may be heard. There is 
something in it which keeps me spell-bound. What a 
pity such a preacher should pervert such a nature by 
talking about atrocious conceptions of a benevolent 
God. But I like him because he is so gamey.’’ His 
friend said, ‘‘I believe that you are honest, and will 
tell me the truth, even though it spoil all the theology 
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of Boston. Now, if you knew you were to die to- 
night, you would want a minister to see you; for which 
of your two favorites would you send ?’’ He thought 
a moment, and then said, in great seriousness, ‘* I 
would send for the preacher of hard doctrines; he 
would believe that if he did not tell me the truth, he 
would himself go straight to hell, I admire his 
honesty and courage, and after telling me the truth he 
would be so tender and pitiful; I know this from his 
prayers; yes, if ] were dying, I would trust him on 
account of his fearlessness. He would impart courage 
to a man in weakness; he would be the very man to 
shout into a timid soul, ‘O, Death, where is thy sting? 
O. grave, where is thy victory?’ ”’ 


XVIIT. 
HEART TROUBLE. 


“ They were pricked in their hearts, and said unto Peter and to — 
the rest of the Apostles, Men and brethren, what 
shall we do ?”—Acts ii. 37. 


HEN Jean Massillon preached before Louis 

XIV., he punctured the great monarch on the 

sins and sinners of the French court, of whom 

King Louis was chief, until he winced. Some of his 

courtiers thought it would give them favor with his 

Majesty to denounce the impertinence of the brave 

preacher. Louis, happening to bein a penitent mood, 

rebuked them, saying, ‘‘ He has done his duty; it 
remains that we do ours.” 

In his first Pentecostal sermon, Peter cannot be 
found fault with that there was not enough of Christ 
in it, for there was nothing else. He tested in his 
first effort the power of the cross, nor did it fail him. 
He did his work; it pained the patient, and there is 
always hope in this effect. There is nothing discour- 
aging to the physician in hearing patients wailing 
of pain ; the most dangerous condition is when they 
do not feel it, or whe:. they take its absence as evidence 
of convalescence. Then the physician gives medicine 
to bring it on. Luther, speaking of the old Elector 
when he was sick, said, ‘‘ He roars like a lion; he has 
strength to overcome his sickness.”’ 

Peter did his work in strict accordance with divine 
instruction. He held up before their guilty con- 
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sciences Christ and him crucified, until the multitude 
saw and felt their personal guilt. 
‘“¢ Sure never to my latest breath, 
Can I forget that look, 
It seemed to charge me with his death, 
Though not a word he spoke.”’ 

In tornadoes there is alwaysa stormcentre. Itmay — 
be no more in the beginning than a rustling dry leaf. 
The heart was the storm centre of all the tempest 
which raged through that eventful period. The Apos- 
tle preached to, and for, the heart, for it is more 
controlling than the head. Though the head is of a 
cooler temperature and can see while the heart is 
blind, yet it is the paradox of reason that the 
heart leads the head and rules over it; so the Apostle 
reached after the salient point of life. 

Wounds are invitations for the application of reme- 
dies. ‘The wounds of the man who, between Jerusa- 
lem and Jericho, fell among thieves, invited the good 
Samaritan to pour oil into the gaping incisions. In 
Peter’s sermon the Word had wounded that the Word 
might heal. To preach a healing gospel where there 
is no consciousness of pain is idiocy; it is an inver- 
sion of both fact and experience; the cry of distress 
brings quick relief. When the preacher saw that he 
had made an incision in the heart, he said, ‘‘ Do not 
staunch the flow: it is the time to put in the graft.”’ 
Then ‘‘the wild olive’’ was being inserted into the 
old stock. 

There is no greater mistake than in healing ‘the 
health of the daughter of God’s people slightly.”’ It 
is not always best in surgery to have the wound heal 
on first intention. Sometimes an irritant must be 
kept in the wound until the poisonous secretions are 
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all gone. God often keeps open the wound which 
conviction has made. A young man in college, our 
fellow-student, who was as stubborn in his disposition 
as if possessed by a dumb devil, for months could 
have no peace of conscience. All the rest of his 
college friends had found this peace in believing, and 
were at work doing something for their Master. He 
alone, as he called himself, was a ‘spiritual stick-in- 
the-mud.’’ One day as he was lying on his bed, 
thinking on his hapless state, he said, ‘‘I am ‘le 
miserable ;’ I have too much conviction to take any 
pleasure in serving the devil, and am not good enough 
to serve God with any comfort. But I am resolved 
to get out of this; if I can’t be happy myself, I don’t 
want others to be as miserable as I have been. Iam 
going to see some of the fellows, and persuade them 
by my miseries to be saved.’’ He went straightway 
to work, and visited and talked with all ‘‘the hard 
cases’’ he could find, and succeeded in persuading 
one of them that afternoon to make a public profes- 
sion of faith in Christ, and likewise made his own pro- 
fession with him, showing that his way wasin the light 
of God’s favor. He became one of the most success- 
ful soul-savers in the Church until he finished his 
course, beloved and mourned for by all who knew 
him. 

The preaching of the cross both hurts and heals. 
Its effects are different upon different natures, but, 
sooner or later, it is effective. No buds open without 
storm and sunshine, but there is a great difference in 
the time of the unfolding, while gentle and severe 
ministries are necessary. Some have a wonderful 
power of resistance; so sealed are they under imper- 
vious coverings that neither prosperity nor adversity 
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can reach them, until their unfolding is despaired of.. 
But the sun of heaven gives no heed to this, and the 
frosts of the night nip and make way for the mani- 
festation of thelifewithin. Others yield to the first in- 
fluences, and are no sooner buds than they become blos- 
soms. So is it with the power of the cross on human 
hearts ; some hearts are broken instantly, and the tears. 
of penitence flow; others must have their flinty hearts 
smitten by the 10d, as Moses did at Meribah, before 
they yield tribute to the convicting truth. Others 
seem so cold that even the breath of the Man of Cal- 
vary, praying, ‘‘Father, forgive them,’’ would be: 
changed to polar frost on their lips. 

Sometimes the hardest persons to move are women. 
Tender and compassionate on every other subject, on. 
this they are like adamant. Such a woman we once en- 
countered during a protracted meeting in Missouri.. 
There was a great revival going on, which had spread 
throughout a country neighborhood. Blacks and 
whites were alike convicted, for ‘‘at the muurner’s. 
bench’? in slavery days there were no distinctions. 
There was in this neighborhood a lady teacher who: 
came from near Boston. She was scholarly and re- 
fined, but as proud and cold as she was cultured. 
When all interested in their soul’s salvation were asked. 
to come to the front pews, as a declaration of that 
interest, there were negrocs and whites, slaves and 
masters, and their children, who responded. She too 
came with scornful face and a high-toned movement of 
superiority which can never be forgotten. All the 
others, white and black, were conversed with until she — 
was reached, when she spake to this effect: ‘‘I do not. 
want jou to be misled about me; I am t: o honest for 
that; Iam not what you call ‘a seeker;’ I am an in- 
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vestigator ; I have heard a great deal about these west- 
ern excitements; Ido not believe in them, in fact, Ide 
not believe much in what is known as popular religion 
atall ; I would like to know as an investigator how it is 
done.’’ ‘Well, if you are here as an investigator, 
which, if you will pardon me, I do not believe, 
then investigate; we will. know more of the results 
of your investigations after while.” She was indig- 
nant; her eyes flashed; but this made no difference 
with us; sie needed soul-puncturing. Then we 
turned from her, and commenced talking with the 
negroes. 

At night again blacks and whites came in greater 
number, and the same personal care was observed to 
speak with each, bowing politely to the investigator, 
and passing by her to the negroes beyond, giving to 
them special attention because they had only a litle 
knowledge. Next day there were morning, afternoon 
and night services. At each, all were spoken to and 
prayed for but the investigator; she was politely — 
saluted, and passed by until the night session. Over- 
whelmed with a sense of her sinfulness, she at last 
said, *‘ Do you not care for my soul? Is it not worth 
as much as those negroes to whom you give such 
care?’’ ‘The reply was, ‘‘ Yousaid you had not come 
as a penitent, but as an investigator, and what more 
could I do than let you alone?’ She said, “‘I was 
not sincere; it was only an excuse.’’ ‘This confession 
was good for her soul; then all the promises were at 
once unfolded to her, as well as the assurance of God’s 
love, and the forgiveness of sins through Christ. She 
came out of her scepticism, as the world comes out of 
darkness in the unfoldings of day. She became one of 
the missionaries of the American Board in Turkey. 
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On the other hand, there are some natures that 
require cheering all the way to and from the mercy 
seat. With them conscience is so sensitive and true 
that it is self-accusing. ‘Their wounds are always 
bleeding; they need to be touched ever with the 
finger of love, but they are rare spirits, and are 
always blessed surprises. With most persons, the 
‘“‘fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.”’ 
There are but two avenues to the souls of man over 
which the Redeemer treads— fear and hope. Divine 
love itself walks on these highways through the empire 
of the soul. With most men fear is like the bristle on 
the waxed thread of the shoemaker, which first goes 
through the hole opened by the awl and draws the 
thread after it. So is fear in our natural relation to 
_God; his power to punish sin, which goes first as the 
bristle on the thread, opens an avenue for hope in his 
mercy to come after. Fear is a rational motive and 
precedes hope, for without it we should have no need 
of hope. Many resent any appeal to it by the 
preacher, but it is idiocy not to have fear where there 
is danger. God has put in us fear as the sentinel of 
the soul. It is as divine and rational as hope or 
courage. It isan alarm which brings the mind into 
the consciousness of peril. Hope and fear are qual- 
ities, not of the head, for they are not the result of 
reasoning processes, but of the heart; and both ap- 
pear when the heart is pierced and humbled before the 
cross. | 

The time now, we believe, has come for subsoiling. 
It is with the souls of men as with much of the soil 
of older States—worn out. The light soil has been 
run over by a kind of religious-physical sensational- 
ism; men do not think as they once did. Profound 
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introspection is no longer the style. Shallowness of 
conviction is like the tillage of light soil. Men do 
not read their Bibles as formerly. The cross is now 
presented to the emotional side of human nature. 
Christ accepted is all the theme, while the consequent 
condemnation of Christ is a subject relegated to a 
past age. The law of God is thrown away as a thing 
-superfluous—as the bitter rind around the love of 
Christ. There has been of late a strange and un- 
accountable change in the sensibilities and convictions 
of men. Twenty years ago men forty years old, 
worldly minded, and saturated with sin, giants in 
their unbelief, were seen upon their knees so deeply 
convicted that, while others sat in the inquiry room, 
they kneeled and could be heard calling on God for 
mercy. Whole congregations were so broken down 
that they were not willing to leave the church at 
midnight. Church members could have been seen, 
out inthe storms of wind and sleet of winter, hunting 
for the last sinner whom memory could recall, and for 
whom they could think themselves in any way respon- 
sible. Parents would interrupt the preaching, rising 
to ask for prayers for themselves and children. Once, 
in a sermon, a prodigal son was described as followed 
by the undying love of a mother wasting away in con- 
sumption, who said, ‘‘I could die if I only knew that 
my son were walking in the footsteps of his departed 
father.’’ At last when her voice had been reduced to 
broken whispers, all she would say was, ‘‘ Have you 
heard any thing of my poor boy?’’ At that moment 
aman in the front pew rose and said, ‘‘I am that 
boy. I heard of my mother’s desire, and have come 
all the way from California to see her. But, sir, I 
still have my wicked heart, and I did not go home, 
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because I knew that my mother wanted something to 
comfort her which I did not have. Can I find Jesus 
Christ for my Saviour now, so that I can go and see 
her?’’ Two men commenced praying for him at the 
same time, and the whole congregation was broken 
down. Those who had known him in his young life 
gathered about him, and that mother’s prayers were 
answered. Her boy, aman whose head was silvered. 
over, had come home at last. 

Heart-brokenness must first be felt in the Church 
of God. Rarely has a revival come that it did 
not start in the heart of the minister ; or by some of 
the elders who had been pricked in their hearts. It 
is reported that when Dr. Nicholas Murray was in 
Wilkesbarre there was a great time of spiritual dearth, 
which, at first, seemed to trouble no one but the pas- 
tor. He prayed about it publicly and privately with- 
out much encouragement for a long time, when, after 
a powerful sermon to his people, he awakened some 
of them, especially one of the elders, who came at two: 
o’clock in the morning and rang the bell. The Doc- 
tor lifted a window and asked, ‘‘ What is wanted?”’ 
He said, ‘‘ Ihave been praying since the close of the 
night service, and have come to tell you that I feel 
assured in my heart that we will have a revival.’’ 
The pastor said, ‘‘Go home and sleep the rest of the 
night, for it has already come.’’ Honored church 
members have often appointed private meetings to 
make inquest into their own souls for idols stowed 
away and concealed amidst the cobwebs of spiritual 
neglect while the spiders held the temple instead of 
the Spirit of God. The time comes in the history of 
a church of God when judgment must begin in it. 
There must be repentance between the porch and the 
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altar. The members of the church must be re con- 
verted. As the Saviour prayed for Peter, that he 
might strengthen his brethren, they must learn by 
sharp spiritual inspection that there are marked dis- 
crepancies between what they know and what they 
have done, or are doing. ‘They are all right in their 
heads, but they must be pricked in their hearts, so 
that its anguish shall express itself in prayer that their 
lot may not be with hypocrites and unbelievers. 
What has separated the Church of the present from 
that of the past? What has made the chasm which 
lies so dark between conviction and feeling? How is 
it that dry eyes and cold hearts occupy so prominent 
a position in the Church? How have the young be- 
come so stoical, almost from birth? Is it that the 
gospel is less suited to the wants of the soul in practi: 
cal life, or has any thing better taken its place? Has 
time disclosed any sweeter solace in sickness, death 
and sorrow? Is any thing surer offered to stay virtue, 
to sustain purity, or to promote prosperity and happi- 
ness? Have the tone and substance of preaching so 
weakened that the visions of the judgment to come. 
have faded out of the consciences of the ministry? 
Has it come to pass that ministers are failing to impress 
men that they believe what they declare? Are they 
dwelling in the land of vain conceits, the inhabitants 
of which are color-blind? Have they trifled with 
truth until they have lost both the perception of it, and 
the feeling of responsibility for it? Is there the fatal 
misconception that the mission of the minister is to 
please only, and, by tickling fancies, win men into 
self-denials, without which they cannot enter the 
kingdom of heaven? No, the truth was never more 
faithfully, fearlessly and winsomely preached. So 
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well instructed are the people that the country might 
be sought over for one who does not know how to be 
saved; nor could one find many that do not intend 
to be saved by the provisions of the gospel. But there 
is an indifference as to time, which is confounding. 
There is with multitudes no regret at dismissing the 
Saviour, or insulting him by sheer indifference. It is 
only too evident that the light of the truth is searing 
the hearts, not saving them—affecting them as sun- 
shine a rock, only making it dryer, harder, more 
flinty and impervious. Flints, it is said, were once 
. Sponges which have been hardened by sunlight. The 
spiritual hardening has come to pass because the Spirit. 
of God has had no connecting medium; the heart has. 
become a non-conductor; it seems like a myth of the 
past to talk of ‘‘the Holy Ghost with power,’’ The 
Spirit of God is still present, but the fault is in our 
lack of receptivity. The air is ever present, but 
how does it affect congested lungs? ‘The light is. 
constantly present, but of what use is it to blind eyes ? 
Prayerlessness and the Hoiy Spirit never dwell to- 
‘gether in the same temple, 

The Spirit is with his Church everywhere and at all 
times. We do not need to sing, **Come, Holy 
Spirit,’’? but come, lifeless heart, into the sunshine. 
In the churches there are many Christians without 
life, form, or comeliness. They are as dry and unin- 
viting as the old pieces of cow horns which, in the 
past, were nailed up to houses to hold and insulate 
lightning rods. Think of the Spirit of God ina 
museum of insulators! In it are to be seen the 
chronic fault-finder, and the charitable sister, who 
distributes all the pricking points of the sermon to 
her neighbors, and, like a spiritual dressmaker, fits. 
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them on for nothing. There is also in this spiritual 
curiosity shop that old idolator, who puts his green- 
backs between his soul and the Spirit’s power. If 
the Spirit comes upon them ‘‘with power,’’ there will 
have to be a great deal of ridding up and picking up 
of lost spiritual values. Many eyes will be downcast, 
while ‘not a few will be turned backward in search of 
what has been lost. Tears jewel the windows of the 
temple where the Spirit dwells. 


MIX. 


THE CRISIS AND THE REMEDY. 


“Then Peter said unto them, Repeni, and be baptized every one 
of you in the name of Fesus Christ, for tne remission of 
sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost.” 
Acts. ii. 38. 


HERE are crises in every life when the strong- 
est as well as the weakest have to ask help. 
Such an crisis had come to the weakened con- 
sciences of the multitude whom Peter had been goading 
to distraction under a revelation of the enormity of 
their sins. He had preached so as to stir feeling, 
and had succeeded, and now in helpless anguish they 
were asking what they should do. Their mistake has 
been continued from age to age. Men conscious of 
human guilt have been trying to do instead of to be. 
The doing has all been done. It would have been 
the right thing, in their condition, to have asked 
rather what they should Be. The apostle knew too 
much about guilty human nature to leave them to 
waste their convictions in merely inquiring what they 
should do. | 
Peter would anchor that feeling to conscientious 
endeavor to be what they had never been—new crea- 
tures in Christ Jesus. He carried them beyond senti- 
mentality, into the region of stern reality. He knew 
that they were in the condition to make good resolu- 
tions, but he wanted feeling expressed in action. 
Wet faces are as much to be dreaded as dry ones, if 
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there is no real penitence behind the tears. Perdition 
is thronged with weepers. It is a blessed thing to feel, 
but the least faith is worth much more. Peter would 
putall in right relations. He did not tell them that they 
were greatly to be pitied ; he did not say, ‘* You have 
been too deeply distressed by your exposure in sin, 
take the promises, and now away with your fears, be 
happy, and join the church, so that the membership 
may be raised to three thousand.’’ All this he left to 
modern professionals in making up church statistics. 
He knew that God was working in them, and that, 
because he was, they would have to work out, through 
repentance, their own salvation. 

His answer to their solicitude was short, incisive, 
and painful, like the flash and cut of a sabre— 
‘‘REPENT.’’ ‘¢ But,’’ they asked, ‘‘ are wenot sorry ? 
do not you see our faces foul with weeping?’’? He’ 
replied, ‘‘ Weeping willnot save you.’’ Feeling badly 
is not repentance. Manya culprit has sobbed with 
repentance in a dungeon, not on account of his 
guilt, but because he was caught in sin. Repentance 
is a deeper emotion than sorrow, or suffering, or dread 
of wrath tocome. It is not gazing on sin as involv- 
ing punishment, but upon ourselves as filled with it, 
and upon Christ as one pierced by our trangression. 
It is not repentance to give up what can no Icnger be 
enjoyed. An old sinner was heard saying that he was 
a better man of late years; ‘‘for,’’ said he, ‘‘I used 
to love'to go to theatres and horse races, but now I 
don’t care for them any more;’’ but the secret of his 
supposed goodness was that, in a drunken debauch, he 
broke his hip bone, and had to walk on crutches, and 
had to have a man carry his cushion; he did not care 
for them simply because he could not get at them any 
more, 
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Of the same import is the fable of the confession of . 
a dying wolf, that appealed to Jupiter for mercy, 
saying, ‘*Great Jove! I, thy servant Reynard, had 
a bad name when young, but of late years I have 
given up all my badness. I have been merciful, 
though such is the public prejudice against wolves 
that few believe it. I saw one day a lamb that | 
could have seized easily, and I was hungry, too, but 
thought I would deny myself rather than make it 
suffer; and, that you may know that this is true, I 
appeal to the crane to bear testimony to my statement. 
Is it so, Mr. Crane?’ The erane said, ** Yeu 2 
remember well all about it; for you had a bone stick- 
ing fast in your throat, and I was trying to get it 
out.”’ 

Evangelical repentance implies a change of heart, 
of disposition, of mind, of purpose, and of conduct. 
A boy was reading to his companion, as they sat on 
the church steps, out of the New Testament. They 
were both members of the church, but one had gotten 
off his Christian course, and was refusing to come to — 
the Lord’s table the next Sabbath. His companion 
was trying to show him the wickedness of such indif- 
ference to the Lord’s sufferings and death. The pas- 
tor came that way and said to him, ‘‘ What are you 
doing, my boy?’’ He replied, ‘‘I am reading out of 
the New Testament to my friend, who says he won’t 
come to communion to-morrow ; he don’t feel like it,. 
and I am reading about the death of Jesus Christ, 
until I get him to feel.’’ 

To these experiences must be added the grace of 
submission that comes with repentance. Surrender 
without condition is God’s reply to the repentant 
sinner. He makes no terms with rebels. It is re-~ 
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ported of Napoleon I. when in Egypt, having sur- 
rounded a part of the native army, and demanded 
surrender, they asked time to consider the terms. He 
drew a circle around them with his sword in the sand, 
and said, ‘‘ Take as much time as you choose to con- 
sider terms, but you will never cross that line until 
you have surrendered.’’ Jesus has drawn a blood- 
stained line about the mercy-seat, and no man will 
ever cross that without surrender or death. 
_ Repentance is sincere sorrow for sin, not because it 
has injured us, but God. There can be no condition 
entertained, no bargain made, no reflection on his 
dealings with us. Dr. Cuyler tells of a woman who 
had been in deep distress for many weeks, who finally 
said, ‘‘ Peace with God I know nothing about, but I 
have done quarrelling with him; I have resolved to 
submit to him, and to serve him the best I can, and 
do all the good possible as long as I live, and then go 
to hell, as I deserve.’’ Her pastor replied, ‘‘ You 
will find it hard work to get to hell in that way,” 
and she soon found that repentance leading to sub- 
mission was taking her to heaven. 
No worse conception of repentance can be harbored 
than that God is under obligation to remove the pangs 
of repentance. These are not of God; he never 
inflicted a single one. He did not start grief, nor 
does he keep it up. He has no responsibility for its 
existence. He helps those submit to his grace out 
of the guilt of sin because he chooses to do so. A 
wounded soldier can have no relief, though all the 
family pity him, until the bullet is probed and re- 
moved. 

And now, turning to the Christ-side of the subject, 
it must be stated that the work which our Lord Jesus 
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Christ has done, has made repentance possible, avail- 
able and acceptable. There is not even the suggestion 
of repentance in the law. ‘‘ The soul that sinneth, 
shall die.’”’ Ifthe Lord had not died and risen again, 
and gone to the Father, our repentance would be utterly 
worthless. We might feel the tortures of remorse, 
with its horrors, but never repentance with its hopes. 
The Holy Ghost creates repentance in us by super- 
naturally renewing our nature, and taking away the 
heart of stone out of the heart of flesh. It is folly to 
strain the eyes for tears, and the heart for sighs. Re- 
pentance comes not from an unwilling nature, but 
from free and sovereign grace. Do not beat the breast 
and groan, Repentance springs not from the dust; 
go to Calvary, and look upon him whom you have 
pierced. 

On the Christ-side of Peter’s cure for punctured 
hearts is the marvel that confounds, i. e., how God uses 
every thing to bring repentance to the convicted soul. 
Nature is often subsidized. The crowing of a cock 
brought repentance to Peter, as the clanking of the 
bolts in the Philippian jal brought the jailor to re- 
pentance. The rustling of the dead corn blades 
brought the memory of a sermon preached sixty years 
before by Baxter to a man who had that day reached 
the age of eighty-four years. The whole circle of 
spiritual and material experience is used to wean us 
from earth, or woo us to heaven. 

The incisive command of Peter reveals the fact that 
repentance and forgiveness are bound up in the same 
bundle. They are riveted together in the eternal pur- 
pose of God. Repentance and remission must go to- 
gether, for it cannot be that the pardon of sin belongs 
to an impenitent sinner ; this were only to whitewash 
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him, and send him on in his wickedness. If such 
were the meaning of Peter’s command, then the foun- 
dations of social order would be removed, and moral 
Nihilism would be the result. Equity in the dispen- 
sation of divine mercy requires their union. That 
mercy would be distrusted even by honest men, which 
could forgive the sinner and hand him back his sin 
again as a plaything. It would be crippled mercy, 
like Mephibosheth, lame in both its feet. Which 
would be the greater mercy, cleansing from the guilt 
of sin, or deliverance from its power P 

Then, again, repentance and forgiveness are joined 
in the experience of believers. There never was one 
who sincerely repented of sin with faith mixed in his. 
contrition, who was not forgiven ;' nor was there ever 
one forgiven who had not repented. Hatred ofsinand 
asense of pardon come together into the soul, and. 
abide together in the Christian life. Repentance and 
forgiveness operate as action and reaction. He 
who is forgiven repents, and he. who repents is fore 
given, 

Repentance is faith’s usher, and sprinkles her way 
with tears, laying the dust for her royal feet. They 
go together as did Christian and Evangelist. Repent- 
ance reads the law through the lenses of her tears, and 
says, ‘‘Woe is me; I am everlastingly undone.’” 
Faith reads the promises louder and clearer, in a 
voice of triumph, and exclaims between each, ‘‘ Why 
art thou cast down, O, my soul, and why art thou dis- 
quieted within thee? Hope thou in God, and thou 
shalt yet praise him.’’ 

Repentance has a positive direction. It is not 
ricocheting through moral space, but proceeds on a 
straight line toCalvary. It is not repentance as bear- 
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ing upon our fellow-men ; that would be going up to 
an overhanging ledge. It isnot repentance in respect 
to the law; that is to go into the crocodile’s jaws. 
It is not repentance out of regard to public sentiment; 
for it will coldly say, ‘‘ What is that tous? Why 
were you such a fool as to set yourself against the popu- 
lar will in the first place? See thou to that.’’ But 
he who repents toward God only has but one to please, 
and is not buffetting his life out against impossibilities, 
but is repenting before one ready and willing to re- 
ceive, who takes him, all broken up, as he is, out of 
the sea of his soul-distress, as the sea takes the bather, 
returning him again, purer and whiter than it took him. 
The words of Peter are echoed around the world as 
the soul-cure in the crisis of every convicted sinners, 
‘Repent, sioudigende and be baptized every one of 
you.”’ 

Baptism is the sign of what is going on within, or 
what grace has donealready. It is the seal set on the 
divine work to tell: who did it, and what kind of 
work it is. It proclaims our ingrafting into Christ, 
and our partaking of the divine life. It is clear that 
regeneration is not the result of baptism, but that 
baptism is the sign of regeneration, for it was not 
until they had received the Word with a that 
they were baptized. 

Baptism has a two-fold significance. First, in so 
far as the individual who receives, thereby confesses 
Jesus as his Lord, and the Triune God as his God, 
and pledges himself to serve him. Second, in so far 
as the Church of Christ, which applies baptism to him, 
now receives him as a member, or incorporates him 
with itself. Baptism is a divine act in so far as God 
thereby separates the individual from a sinful genera- 
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tion, and so far as it implies that grace is a savirg 
power to which man yields, that God remits hfs sins, © 
and that he bestows the Holy Ghost upon him. The 
remitting, or, to follow the force of the verb, to send 
away. ‘Through this figure the mind travels, through 
the law of association, to the temple where the palpi- 
tating victim lay bound —the scapegoat to bear away 
sin. The priest kneels and lays his hand upon his de- 
voted head and confesses the sins of the people, and 
remits them, as the animal is unbound and led away 
into the desert. 2 

There is no thought on the subject of salvation to 
us so gladsome as remission of sins. It would be hell 


‘to the forgiven soul even to look upon them. How 


gladly we read, ‘* Blessed is the man whose sins are 
covered ;”” more blessed still that they be taken so far 
from us that we can never see themagain. A stranger, 
an exile in New York, once stopped before an aviary 
surveying the imprisoned beauties, and hearing their 


plaintive notes, he asked how much the seller would 


take for all that were in the cage. He paid for them 
in foreign gold, and began letting them out into their 
free native skies. The astonished spectators asked the 
cause of his strange conduct. He replied, ‘‘I have 
been behind the bars in a penal colony, have 
broken my fetters, and have obtained my freedom at 
great cost, and now I am determined that no creature 


‘shall suffer if I can redeem it, and free it from its 


bondage.’’ ‘The great question for each and all to 
ask is, ‘‘ What shall we do?’’ The gospel reply is, 


‘**Repent, and be baptized, every one of you, for the 


remission of sins, and ye shall reccive the gift of the 


-Holy Ghost,’’ . 


XX. 


FAMILY UNITY IN TIME. .AND EPERNITY, 


“For the promise is unto you, and to your children, and to alt 
that are afar off, even as many as the Lord our 
God shalt call’ —Acts li. 39. 


REVIVAL of religion in the family, as well as. 

in the Church, is the subject to which the Holy 

Spirit, manifested at Pentecost, has brought 

us. The relation of the family to the Church, or 
family unity in time and eternity, according to divine 
foreordination and covenant, now engages our atten- 
tion. The parental covenant is signed and sealed by 
the Holy Spirit, which gives it solemnity and import. 

The whole subject revolves about this promise 
quoted by Peter from the prophecy of Joel, and this 
in turn around the covenant made with Abraham. 
Does it connect all the former conditions of salvation 
with the Church as it appeared at Pentecost, and as it 
would appear in all the future? Has the Church of 
God been identical in all its history? Has it the 
same root, though a graft has been inserted, or was. 
there any covenant provision for this engrafting? Is 
this fact to be found in the old Jewish Church? 
Have we declarations or intimations in the Word of 
God to this effect ? 

Few would deny that the old charter provided for 
the amendments that followed. The covenant never 
had any provision for the entire supercedure of the 
original Church. The Jewish Church exists as a fact. 
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It obstinately refused to be re-organized and amended 
according to the purpose of its Messiah, whom it re- 
jected. It would not recognize its Divine Head, who 
was born in the channel of its perpetuated life; 
but it has not been wholly destroyed on this 
account, nor can it be. The Christian Church is 
essentially the Jewish Church re-organized on a wider 
basis, according to its covenant charter, The Gen- 
tiles were always provided for and represented in the 
old Church. The mode of their reception was divinely 
dictated and described. The heathen proselyte came 
into it with his family by baptism, and had adminis- 
tered to him the sign and seal of the covenant in his 
circumcision. When this plant of centuries had fully 
flowered, the same provision in regard to the heathen 
is apparent, but the conditions are changed. The 
proselyte at Pentecost received baptism, instead, as 
formerly, baptism and circumcision, He came under 
the same provision, in the Abrahamic covenant, in 
regard to his children. He must come now, accord- 
ing to the same provision, into the Church with the 
substitution of baptism in the place of circumcision 
for himself and his children. The children of the 
heathen proselyte were included in the old covenant, 
and there is not a word of any change in it anywhere 
except in the sign and seal. But Peter made the 
proper connection, and showed that the household 
relationship in Church membership still existed at 
Pentecost. ‘‘ Repent, and be baptized, every one of 
you, for the promise is to you and your children.”’ 
This promise had not passed away, neither had the 
resultant duty. It matters not whether the Apostle 
baptized by immersion or affusion, the children had 
the same right to it as their parents. They were 
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always included init. No man can show when they 
were put out. It lies with those who maintain that 
they were, to show when and where this was done. 
We can prove that they were always members of the 
church, at least, up to the time Peter preached his first 
Christian sermon. If they were then un-churched, 
those who so affirm must prove it, for they were in- 
cluded in all the covenants which God had previously 
made with men—with Adam, Noah, Abraham and 
David. God dealt favorably with the children of Lot 
for their father’s sake, and he declares himself to be 
a covenant-keeping God with those that love him to 
the thousandth generation. This has been the divine 
order—the law—ever since man was created, and are 
we to believe now that Jesus Christ, who came not to 
destroy, but to fulfil the law, has changed it without a 
single intimation or implied amendment ? 

The identity of the Church under both dispensa- 
tions cannot be successfully controverted. The doc- 
trines taught are essentially the same. There were 
the same spiritual promises enjoyed. The ancient pre- 
dictions of the ingathering of the Gentiles were not 
made to a new church to be established under the gos- 
pel, but to the Z'on of the Old Testament, “ine 
Apostle Paul represents the Gentile believer as grafted 
in the same olive tree from which the Jews, by their 
unbelief, had been broken off, and into which the con- 
verted Jews shall be grafted again. 

The church is constituted by its covenant. The 
covenant of the church under the former dispensation 
was the covenant with Abraham. It has not been 
annulled, and is still in force. In it the children were 
included and specified, and therefore, by the same au- 
thority, are still inthe church. This same covenant is 
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spoken of in the Old Testament as everlasting, a> in 
the gospel by Luke, it is said that it will exist forever. 
It is represented by Paul as a covenant of promise, 
and as confirmed of God in Christ. He assures us 
that the law, which was four hundred and thirty years 
after, could not disannul it and render it of no effect. 
Peter was in line with him when he placed the chil- 
dren in unbroken succession under the covenant with 
Abraham, as explained and confirmed by prophecy of 
Joel—‘‘ the promise is to you and your children.”’ 

The Apostle Paul affirms that an important part of 
the blessing consisted in the covenant engagements of 
the children of the Israelites, and that the same bless- 
ing should come on the Gentiles through Jesus Christ. 
Now, who ever heard of the word Jews or Gentiles 
being restricted to adults? The Apostle denominates 
the children of believing parents as holy (Gal. iil. 14; 
1 Cor. vil. 14.) Ecclesiastical history shows that they 
were ever included in membership of the church, and 
so strong was this conviction in early times that many 
of those who believed in immersion as the only mode 
_ of baptism immersed babes. 

Justin, who wrote about forty years after the death 
of John, says:—‘‘ We have not received this carnal 
circumcision, bnt the spiritual circumcision, and we 
have received it by baptism.”’ Irenzeus, near the time 
of Justin, wrote :—‘‘ Christ came to save all persons 
who, by him, are baptized unto God—infants and 
little ones, children, youths and elder persons.” 
Origin, born about eighty-five years after the death 
of John, descended from Christian ancestors who must 
have lived in the Apostolic age, speaks frequently of 
infant baptism, and declares that the practice had 
come down from the apostles. 
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The right of infant membership was denied by no 
one in the Primitive Church except those who rejected. 
water baptism altogether. Pelagius had strong in- 
ducements to deny it, and some said that he did, but 
he repels the imputation, and says: ‘‘I have never 
heard of any, not even the most impious heretic, who 
denied baptism to infants.’’ ‘Tertullian, a contem- 
porary, with Irenzeus, advises the delay of baptism in 
the case of infants and unmarried persons, but speaks. 
most expressly of infant baptism as an institution of his. 
time. It fell into disuse when the Papal notion came 
in that baptism would of itself remove all past sins, 
and accordingly men and women put it off to as near 
death as possible. 

And this leads us to say that it was not a bootless 
benison that Jesus pronounced on the little ones which 
he took in his arms. They had a right to be there, 
for they belonged to the church of which Christ him- 
self had been a member from his birth, and was now 
the Head and Redeemer, and we do not wonder at the 
existence of tradition that made Ignatius, the martyr, 
one of those children. The inference is irresistible 
that little children can belong to God. We are con- 
firmed in this by the truth that Jeremiah and John, 
the Baptist, and others, had been sanctified in their 
infancy, and filled with the Holy Ghost. There is 
something strangely tender in the bearing of the 
Saviour toward the little children, as if it were chiefly 
in them that he would see of the travail of his soul, 
and be satisfied in looking forward to a numerous seed 
which the kingdom of heaven should contain. It isa 
wondrous fact that in the election of grace there is 
room for all who die in infancy, and that in the 
superabundant righteousness of Christ we may see a 
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pillar of light amidst the darkness to guide us through 
the night of heathendom, and also to help us to solve 
the dark problem—‘ are there few that be saved’’—in 
view of the fact that one-half the race die in infancy. 
Ralph Erskine set the echoes of this hope in rythm: 


“In heaven’s choir a question rose, 
Which stirred up strife and will never close, 
What rank of #1] the ransomed ~ace 
Owes highest praise to sovereign grace ? 
Babes thither caught from womb and breast, 
Claimed right to sing above the rest, 
Because they found the happy shore 
They never saw nor sought before.” 


But somebody is ready to say sentiment and poetry 
are not arguments. They are arguments, if they are 
‘true. We ask the objector toshow a writ for arresting 
little children at the door of the church and turning 
them back from their inalienable rights. The writ of 
‘habeas corpus’’ is in our hands, It is not *‘ you,’’ 
who are objecting, who have the body, but ‘‘we’’ 
‘who have it. The Covenant Church, of which Christ 
Jesus was a member, of which Paul and all the apostles 
were members, in which they lived and died, and which 
had no change in it except what was provided for and 
predicted in her convenants and prophesies, had the 
little children in it. Who then threw them overboard 
from the ark for the saving of the world? Christ, 
their Head went, into the old church to worship, He 
claimed to be its Messiah, and delivered his messages 
to it; he remained in it as long as he lived. He 
claimed to be its Lord, and it was full of infant mem- 
bers. Who turned them out? Paul, the apostle, went 
always first to the synagogue, recognizing the Jewish 
“Church as his. He preached in it, and never went out 
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of it, until forced out, and it was full of child mem- 
bers. Who, then, turned them out? 

Peter said on that revival day, ‘‘ Repent, and be 
baptized every one you for the remission of sins, for 
the promise is to you and your children.’”’ The 
Christian church, as it is called, was only an expan- 
sion and spiritualization of the old one in which chil- 
dren weremembers. Is not the child of a New Testa- 
ment believer on as good footing as the Old Testa- 
ment parent? Wasa centurion, or Roman proselyte, 
who had joined the commonwealth of Israel, bringing 
his children with him, and who then coming into the 
Christian church, compelled to leave his children out- 
side the door to grow into adults before he could bring 
them into the Christian church? No! as he could 
have his household brought in, signed and sealed in 
the one case, so he could in the other. 

Again, the commission by the Saviour, *‘Go ye 
into all the world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature,’’ was addressed, not to Gentiles, but to 
Jews —men who had never heard of any thing else than 
infai.c membership. How dumb-stricken they would 
be at the statement ‘‘ He that believeth and is baptized 
shall be saved, and he that believeth not shall be 
damned !’’ What explanation of this could they give, 
that would satisfy, save that the children of believers— 
members of the Church, were included and baptized 
upon the faith of their parents, sharing the same life, 
as the fruit of a tree is a part of the tree until it falls 
off! How would they have received the announce- 
ment of the damnation of their children dying before 
they could believe or take their salvation into their 
own hands! The commission would have to be 
changed, cr Christ’s former acts would seem inconsis= 
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tent and meaningless. It would have to read, ‘‘Go 
ye and baptize adults, and be sure you baptize no in- 
fants.’’ 

Parents would have rebelled, and justified them- 


~ selves by the promise, ‘‘I will be a God to thee and 


thy seed after thee.’’ Peter showed that no such 
meaning was intended in this commission, or he would 
never have said, ‘‘ Repent, and be baptized, for the 
promise is to you and your children.’’ Nor does the 
day of Pentecost end this line of covenant procedure; 
for wherever the head of a. family was baptized, his 
household also was included. And it is most strange 
that in an Oriental country, where one may search a 
day for a household without a child, to be told still 
that such families as were baptized by the apostles were 
childless, 

Who can believe that all the baptized households 
were destitute of infants. Paul baptized, not only 
Stephanas, but his household, composed alike of chil- 
dren and servants. Lydia was baptized, and her house- 
hold. The jailer, as soon as he professed faith in 
Christ was, with all his, baptized straightway. One 


- mever sees an Oriental household without children, 


for, if they have them not of their own, they will 
adopt them. ‘The poorest have servants. They could 
not live without them. In confirmation of the facts 
of revelation, the very cemeteries of the dead indicate 
that children were ever inthe Church. The Catacombs 
of Rome show the graves of infants baptized nearly 


sixteen hundred years ago. 


It is not our intention to antagon ze anybody, or to 
make a plea for infant baptism, but rather for infant 
church membership. The former has been mentioned 
because, in the history of infant church membership, 
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the sign and seal were inseparable from the fact. The 
purpose has been to show the relation of families to re- 
vivals of religion through the instrumentality of the 
Holy Ghost. And when the Church prays, ‘‘ Lord 
revive us,’’ it means the inclusion of the children as 
well as of the adults of the household. It is oneof the 
reasons of spiritual death that men, not God, have set 
atime and boundary line, which has become a spirit- 
ual quarantine, in which children must be kept beyond 
the care of the Church and the blessings of its sacra- 
ments. 

A family without children is defective; it is excep- 
tional and anomalous. A church which has not in its 
membership the little ones isdead. It is like asolitary 
tree in a field crooked, rough-barked, limbless, and 
usually dead at the top. Keeping children from the 
Lord’s Supper is a great mistake, if they are old 
enough to know that they are sinners, and that Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sinners. Mr. Spur- 
geon once said of the thousands received into the 
Tabernacle: ‘‘ More children grew to be useful, loyal 
and Christ-like than adults.’’ And if they have Chris- 
tian parents to recognize their responsibility to them 
and to watch over them, this will always be so. 


XXI. 


THE PROMISE. 


“The promise.” —Acts ii. 39. 


HILDREN enter the w rid lying on the bosom 
of ‘‘the promise.’’ This ark has been prepared, 
and on it they come into this vicissitudinous 

condition of being called life. But for it parents 
might stand aghast at their coming, for only the 
promises of God make them welcome and mantle 
glad faces with hopeful smiles at their reception. 
The greatest mystery in life is a babe as it looks 
wistfully into our faces, as if trying to evolve from us 
the secrets of a new and untried world. We call 
infants little strangers, and so they are, having in 
their appearance more that is suggestive of heaven 
_ than of earth. They behave like strangers, overawed 
and uncomfortable, because their experience in an- 
other world doesnot help them in this. They come 
as explorers, and have the language to learn. They 
think, no doubt, but it may be in the dialect of the 
sphere from whence they came, souls in quest of bodies 
to be formed and filled for their mission in time. 
Nor are we less confounded when we think of the 
potential forms of good and evil in their latent capacity 
to bless or curse, to wreck or to be wrecked, But it 
is not with the child-nature, either as a mystery or a 
terror, that we are to deal, but with children drifting 
into and through the world on the Ark of the Cove- 
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nant, with the promises of God as buoys to save the 
cargo of eternal life in an imperilled vessel. The 
first indication of the direction to which the ark with 
its treasure tends, is manifest in character, which is 
no spontaneous production after birth. It is life itself 
—moral life. : 

Then again is the momentous fact of heredity, with 
its hand laid upon all our endeavors, sometimes guid- 
ing wittingly, and oftener destructively, so that our 
efforts must be exerted toward redeeming those mort- 
gaged to Satan at birth. Nor can we begin their con- 
quest to good any too soon. The life-work of parents 
and of the church is to capture the children in their 
first thoughts and emotions f r Jesus, for the battle of 
moral life is gained during first impressions. Evil 
tends in its Satanic form to drop the poison of actual 
guilt into the soul, so that sinful identity becomes appa- 
rent in later developments, 

The word ‘‘ Watch’”’ ought to be on the archway, 
ever in sight, from the opening of the gates into life 
until the portal of death has shut out both time and 
temptations. The duty of parents and the church i: 
to know child-nature and apply themselves to child- 
culture. The first fact to be observed andacted upon 
is that in its beginning child-nature is purely recep- 
tive. It is assimilative. It is somewhat like the plates 
of the photographer, receiving and retaining any 
image thrown upon it. From this arises the duty of 
selecting, as far as possible, for children the objects 
they shall see, and of guarding the impressions made 
through hearing. 

During this period parents are the sole judges, and 
are responsible for the impres ions made, as the chil- 
dren have not yet come to the exercise of the will 
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in choosing. Parents must choose the’ objects and 
thoughts which are to remain on the moral camera of 
the soul. This is the time to challenge all intruders, 
just as the hen, seeing the shadow of the hawk flitting 
over her, utters to her brood notes of warning, and 
by her mother instinct of preservation challenges the 
very shadow itself, lest it conceal lurking dangers. 

This receptivity of child-nature is the birthplace of 
all happy, useful, moral and intellectual life, for what- 
ever is lodged in the receptive nature in the early im- 
pressionable period, will be reproduced as surely as 
the successive returns of shadow and sunshine. It will 
be the very grain to be ground into the food of eternal 
life or distilled into the fumes of the fire which cannot 
be quen’ hed. This is the time of the mother’s best 
work—the time to crowd these receptive natures with 
all good. They need not be troubled about their not 
understanding what they are taught; the unfolding 
intellect will take care of that. The success in life 
will be in gett ng the truthin. It may not be repro- 
duced in fifty years. No matter; it will come out 
at the right time. Like thistle seed, it may drift 
across the lakes and touch far away shores, but it will 
find a resting, germinating place by-and-by, and will 
“* seed seed after its kind.’’ 

The duty of parents and of the Church during sda 
receptive period is not uncertain. ‘Therefore, they 
should stick truths into these minds, endwise, if needs 
be, as pins in a toilet cushion. Sow seeds with both 
hands over young and retentive natures ; sow early ; 
sow late; sow before the weeds come; sow after, in 
order to choke them, and get a crop before the harvest 
is past. 
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*‘ Sowing the seed in the day:ight fair, 
Sowing the seed by the noontide glare, 
Sowing the seed by the fading light, 
Sowing the seed in the solemn night.” 


Never mind ‘ culture ;’’ its time has not come yet. 
Sowing is one’s first work, and that which will surely 
br ng the due harvest. A girl only two and a half 
years old, whose parents worshir ped her only as a play- 
thing, and kept her asa form on which to hang fine 
clothes, was never sent to church or Sabbath-school ; 
but she would sit on the porch, facing the infant school 
in the church, and hear her little playmates sing. She 
begged hard to go, but her parents did not want her 
soul filled with religious superstitions. The father said 
he wanted the mind of h’s darling to be as free asa 
bird, and it was, but not in his way. The mind of 
his darling crossed the iron fence between home and 
the church; she would peep through the iron bars and 
see and hear the little ones sing. She caught a single 


verse, 
“Jesus loves me; this I know, 
For the Bible tells me so.” 


She hummed it all the day long, until her mother tried 
to get her to sing something else, but in vain, and at 
last she was told not tosingit again. She then ceased 
to sing altogether. But soon she faded away as a 
summer flower, and, as father and mother were beg- 
ging her, as she was dying, for a look, word, or smile, 
she smiled, indeed, and said, ‘‘ Mamma, can’t I sing 
‘Jesus Loves Me’ when I am in heaven?’’ Who can 
measure the comfort to bereaved parents in the repro- 
ductions, in the last hours of their children, of some 
precious promise—some sweet strain of what the dying 
Dr. Guthrie called the ‘‘bairn’s songs?’? What a 
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monument such testimonies from pale lips build to 
parental fidelity, more enduring than the granite of 
the everlasting hills, for the granite mountains shall 
be ground to particles, and borne down in the detritus 
of the river or ocean’s bed ; while these monuments to 
parental love and fidelity shall last when eternity has 
grown pale, and the stars have sunk back in their 
sockets. 

But we pass now from nature to nurture, and from 
nurture to culture. When the receptive period is past 
the reproductive succeeds, and then these immortals 
begin to imitate every thing, and to bring out the 
stores of knowledge of good or evil locged in their 
plastic natures. In this period children are the most 
dramatic creatures in the world. The first form of it 
is in reproducing the mother—in thought, opinion, 
command, voice, carriage and conduct. 

But soon higher conceptions, reaching into moral 
relations and obligations, appear. A little child, who 
had lost her dog, was, amidst tears, telling her Sab- 
bath-school teacher of her grief, when, suddenly, a 
gleam of heavenly comfort struck her, and her tears 
became more than sunlit. She said :—‘‘ Teacher, 
won’t them angels be skeered when they see my dog 
coming up that straight path to heaven, for he was. 
awful cross to strangers?’’ She had thus already 
grasped the idea of a ‘‘straight’’ path and a life to 
come. 

- But, with the brightest flashes of heavenly wisdom 
apparent, men and women insist on underrating chil- 
dren’s abilities, and in treating them in early child- 
hood as rather lively molusks, with only great possi- 
bilities for the future. In the line of this silly shallow- 
ness, we hear parents, looking like owls in philosophi- 
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cal solemnity, saying, ‘‘I will not have my children 
taught any thing they cannot understand.’’ It is just 
as profound as the old saw of the timid mother: 
‘* Sonny, don’t go near the water until you learn to 
swim.”’ 

If they are not to be taught through the memory 
what they do not comprehend, then they will be 
candidates for an idiot’s asylum. How else was any 
mind ever educated but by lodging unintelligible 
truth in the memory? Formulated truth is stored in 
memory as food for the intellect when it begins to 
ruminate. These formulations are as rounds in a 
ladder, on which the understanding climbs upwards. 
Newton began by memorizing rules, and ended his 
career in discovering the laws of the universe. But it 
is stupid to say that the infant mind does not gather 
ideas from the most abstruse formulations. Some- 
times children get the very gist out of them w thout 
being conscious of any mental process. 

A little boy in the West, a minister’s son, red- 
headed and hot-headed, declared on all occasions that 
he would be a preacher. A friend was ridiculing him 
about his purpose, saying, ‘‘What will you do with 
that red head of yours; you will look like a wood- 
pecker peering over the pulpit?’’ He thoughtfully, 
but indignantly, declared that he would ** have it 
sanctified,’’ which confounded the sport-maker, who 
then asked his mother, ‘‘ What does this youngster | 
mean by sanctifying his red head?’’ She said she did 
not know. The boy said, ‘‘ Mamma, you do know, 
for I heard you last Sabbath say to your Bible class 
that sanctification meant to change, and T will have 
my red head sanctified ; I won’t be made fun of any 
more.’’ Here the central idea of a profound and 
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abstract doctrine was grasped by a boy not more than 
five years old ; nor are the exampl:s of this marvellous 
generalizing power either rare or isolated. 

_ The duty of child-culture is apparent. The most 
solemn question, however, is, how can it be done? 
The truest and surest way is to throw one’s self again 
into the sphere of his own childhood—to recall that 
freshest, youngest form of himself, on which has | een 
superinduced all subsequent forms. If that has, 
through worldliness, selfishness and pride, been de- 
stroyed. so that the once sincere heart is now hollow, 
there will be no attractiveness left for children. The 
tap of the woodpecker’s bill in the forest no more 
surely reveals deadness than the unresponsive touch of 
the little hand, or the abashed gaze of the timid eye, 
shows its discernment of the coldness of such a heart, 
or the hollowness of such a life. Whether learned or 


ignorant, rich or poor, liberal in religion or orthodox, 


gay or frivolous, all such are out of sympathy with 


children. The sap and substance of their lives are 


gone, and they are only withered and leafless stocks. 
They will be left to the unwelcome duty of pitying 
themselves when all the sources of youthful comfort 
have dropped behind them with the passing years. 
Those are peerless spirits in whom all that is sweet 
and simple in life’s opening is prolonged into pro- 
gress, and where, amid cares and sorrows, the veteran 
maintains the heart of a little child, and has never 
exiled himself from the society of children. If 
mutual helpfulness is to continue between age and 
childhood, the instinct of youth must be preserved, 
not as something stowed away in memory, but as active 
in life, so that old age hears, sees, and feels as in 
youth. How fearfully old those become who never 
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feel like repeating childish sports! To some it is a joy 
even to see the pranks of children long after their own 
limbs refuse to carry them into them. 

Some never pass a clover field in bloom that the 
playful instinct does not prompt them to roll over ten. 
acres of it, sniffing its odors, and rejoicing in its lux- 
uriance. Dr. Lyman Beecher, in his greatness, would 
get down on all fours and play horse for his rollicking 
children, and so the child-life lived in him to the last, 
and the children never ran away from his society, and 
were never happier than when plaiting wreathes to 
adorn his gray head. 

There are few who do not go back in thought sadly 
to the bright June days, when shoes and hat were a. 
burden ; happy careless days when they used to lie on 
their backs on the lawn, look into the sea above and 
see its floating billows, and wonder whether God were 
not just beyond, and if they did not once belong to: 
that world, and by what mishap they fell so far below 
it. It is not hard to recall childhood’s mysteries as, 
when we listened to the roar of the deep in the old 
conch shell, and wondered and wondered why the 
imprisoned ghost of the sea would never be silent. 
It may cost a tear or a sigh to go back, but it will 
renew youth, and ever keep youth and old age hand in 
hand, which will yield the sweetest consolation in the 
frosty eventide. ; 

This all means that we are never to grow apart from 
the children ; they are the only friends old age has; 
they are the only ones who will kiss the colorless lips 
and part the hoary locks. “These may be regarded as 
selfish compensations, but love hasathousand better rea- 
sons for keeping company wi'h children. Shelter 
them as the eagle; put your hearts between them and. 
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peril. Be with them in all battles with temptation. 
They cannot go around these, but with help they can. 
go through them. They must come into temptation 5, 
there is no virtue without it. Amidst the north winds. 
the seedlings must grow, and the sleet of wint r will. 
scar the bark, and cut the twigs from the boughs ; but 
before winter comes, wrap them with wisps of st:aw, 
and under this covering the bark will thicken and. 
tighten, so that the sleet will be harmless. Feed chil-. 
dren well with food suited to their condition ; sprinkle. 
them withclean water. Talk of God, not as if he were- 
in the north-west corner of the universe, but near, and. 
as a friend with whom you are in sweet fellowship. 
every day. Let your conversation be seasoned with. 
salt, but not a whole mouthful; tell them over and over 
again the story of God’s wonderful love. Do not give 
them truths in indigestible quantities, or as dry hay to 
spring lambs. Feed the lambson lamb’s food. Chil- 
dren may bring care, but it will be compensating. 
They may die, and it will seem to you vain that you 
nourished them, but it were better that the earth be 
laden with their graves than that you should never feel 
their smiles, or hear their prattle, or have your slum- 
bers broken by their mirth. 


XXII. 


THE APOSTLES’ DOCTRINE, 


And they continued steaafastly in the Apostles’ doctrine and 
fellowship, and in breaking of bread, ana in prayers.’ 
Acts ii. 42, 


HIS text gives us the outcome of the new life. 
It brought the converts to a centre which is 
designated as ‘‘ the Apostles’ doctrine.’’ There 

is no church life without doctrine, as there is no solar 
system without the sun. What is that doctrine? It 
ts God revealed in Christ. Christ is its heart-life 
that introduced all that followed. ‘‘The Apostles’ doc- 
trine’’ radiated, first, from an ever-living and life- 
giving Christ. He says, ‘‘I give unto them that 
eternal life,’? and when John writes the name Jesus 
he adds the assertion, ‘ i'his is the true God and 
sternal life.’’ 

The mind is staggered at the word eternal. That 
which is infinite to us can never be defined ; that 
which does not hush the soul with the sense of its 
unfathomable mystery can never be eternal. We can 
only tell what eternity is not. But bubbles come up 
to us out of the boundless, fathomless sea, and of these 
manifestations he who is eternal must be divine. He 
who is before all things must be the cause of all things, 


and, therefore, creation, with its dazzling wonders, so 
2 Ps 3 3 


wide in its range, so boundless in its splendor, must 
be infinitely less than its Creator. 
The evangelists declare that Jesus Christ assumed 
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human nature; that the Eternal took a mortal form, 
. and became subject to the laws of time and met the 
prophetic word. Christ’s humanity, not his divinity, 
was first denied. His humanity, it was said, was only 
an appearance—an imposition on the senses. The 
Docetze were as violent in their opposition to any 
claim made for his humanity as were the Socinians 
subsequently against his divinity. 

But the apostles were not companions of phantoms, 
nor forms; nor were they deceived by appearances. 
One had leaned cn his breast; all had come into 
human contact with the man Christ Jesus. John 
in his epistles wrote to counteract the Docetean mis- 
conception. He said substantially, ‘“‘I am old now, 
but old men have most vivid memories of their youth, 
How can I forget the scenes of Bethany, where Christ 
groaned over the wreck which death had made among 
his few friends, and when the tears trickled down his 
cheeks? Nor can I ever forget the day of his agony 
on Calvary ; nor the time, after the beauty of Israel 
had been slain on the high places, when, at his appear- 
ance after his resurrection, we were dumbstricken, and 
thought we had seen a ghost, while it was really Jesus 
who stood in the midst of us, and said, just as we 
had heard him before say, ‘Peace be unto you.’ I 
saw him as he stretched out his hands, and said, 
‘Behold my hands and my feet, that is I myself; 
handle me and see, for a spirit hath not flesh and. 
bones as ye see me have.’ ‘O, ye of little faith, 
wherefore did ye doubt?’ ‘That which we have 
heard, that which we have seen with our eyes, which 
we have looked upon, which our hands have handled 
’ of the Word of Life; that which we have seen and 
heard declare we unto you.’ ”’ 
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Again, ‘‘the Apostles’ doctrine’’ was a collection of 
facts. They had not yet begun to elaborate them. 
No system of ethics had been educed; the Apostles 
had only begun to apply the truths to practical life. 
They had their tools; but had not yet learned their 
uses. They do not attempt to explain the relations 
between divinity and humanity; how God could 
dwell in a tabernacle of clay. Nor have we made 
much more progress. We cannot even explain the 
wonderful union of matter and spirit constituting our 
own persons. He who does not believe more than he 
can explain is an everlasting ignoramus. We are 
obliged to accept most of our knowledge upon the 
testimony of others more competent than ourselves. 
We are compelled in matters outside of our own 
senses to receive the evidence of competent and hon- 
est witnesses. The fact is that He who was with God, 
and was God, was also with man, and was man. 

‘‘The Apostles’ doctrine’’ also embraced the suprem- 
acy of the Word of God. There was no doubt here. 
Jesus was declared to be the Word. Words are signs 
of thought; they are instruments of expression. Our 
ideas, reasonings and purposes are held in secret, as 
a solution, before we clothe them in language; for 
thoughts unuttered are unknown. What words are to 
thoughts, Christ is to God—he utters God, and 
through him comes every manifestation of God. But 
the Pantheist says, Exactly so; all nature is the word, 
the revealer of God. Go out into the depths of the 
forest, and commune with him, instead of being im- 
prisoned in hand-built temples, hearing some preacher 
droning out his common-places about what men are 
pleased to call revelation, dry as flowers hung up to ~ 
die. Go, rather, to nature; lay your head on her 
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grassy sward ; see and smell the odors of her breath ; 
bow at her shrine, a bloodless altar, amidst beauty, 
and not in a slaughter-house, nor in the tragedy 
of the Slain. What need is there for this talk about 


' Christ? In nature we can know ‘‘God over al 


blessed forever.’’ 

But, before the nature, which the sentimentalist 
worships, ‘‘in the beginning was the Word ;”’ before 
the dews of the first morning. He must have been in 
the beginning to make a beginning, and to set forth 
what we see and hear. In the beginning—before the 
first rock lifted its head out of the watery waste; be- 
fore Leviathan stirred the deep, or the first tree flung 
its shadow over the solitary waste, his voice said, 
*-Let there be light,’’ while his touch woke the first 
harp of nature into its wild and wonderful music. 
His command brought light out of darkness. His 
finger flung into immensity those drops of flame called 
stars that found circles for themselves in which to re- 
volve. His hand pinched nature intoa peak, and shook 
in falling mists the waters of the cataracts, and colored 
the sea by his light in the green and white of the 
billows, He walked on the tossing deep and stilled 
its storm; he turned drops into snow-flakes, and ruled 
over both, little and great, in universal nature; ‘‘ not 
a flower but shows some touch, in freckle, streak, or 
stain, of his unrivalled pencil.’’ 

Furthermore, in ‘“‘the Apostles’ doctrine’? Christ 
«‘ was God manifest in the flesh, justified in the Spirit, 
seen of angels, preached unto the Gentiles, believed onin 


the world, received up into glory.’’ This was their 


Alpha and Omega, while all else was the encircling 
of his glory, but almidst the outshining, his person- 
ality was discerned. ‘There was a further and better 
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conception of God in ‘‘the Apostles’ doctrine.’”? Person- 
ality is the life of man, made knowable. It longs fora 
personal God. Sorrow wants a personal God on 
which to lay its aching head and throbbing heart ; it 
cannot lie down to rest amidst the depths of shoreless 
immensity. The feet tottering along the abysses of 
life cannot grasp the hand of the unseen and unde- 
fined. When the soul is agitated by an imprisoned 
secret, it cannot empty it into the great ocean of 
abstraction. When death comes, its sore need is to 
have God near, to feel his strengthening touch, and to 
know the love of him whose smile can make it noon- 
day in the valley of the shadows, Man’s cry, in ex- 
tremity, is ever: O that I knew the secret place where 
I might find my God. The world can show us the 
colors of his robe; we can feel its skirts sweeping by 
us; his footprints are ever in view; but he hides him- 
self behind his own wonders. 

The world’s first formulation of its thought of God 
was in the form of the unutterable. At Athens it was 
the ‘‘Unknown,’’ and the agnostic of to-day has 
never gotten past Mars Hill. Christ Jesus only could 
answer that ancient cry. He seemed stirred by its 
plaints and impatient at any delay in responding to 
them. ‘‘In the fulness of time’’ he appeared from the 
depths of mystery, broke the silence of the ages, and 
gave answer to the world’s pitiful and hopeless cry of 
need. In his incarnation was the ‘‘ Word” appointed 
to reveal all that can be known of the infinite and 
unchangeable God. 

But in ‘‘the Apostles’ doctrine”? is a revelation 
dearer, if possible, than any yet considered. It is the 
love of God revealed in Christ to lost sinners. ‘*The 
Apostles’ doctrine” is great in respect to its concep- 
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tion of the Fatherhood of God. It is great in make 
ing us feel that the relation of God to man is personal, 
as a friend sees himself in his friend, and as showing 
_ that it is possible for a mortal to know his best friend. It 
is equally a great thing in that doctrine to reveal te 
us Christ as an object, not for our reverence only, but 
for our love; but the greatest truth of all is that re- 
corded by the Apostle Paul: ‘‘God commendeth his 
love toward us in that, while we were yet sinners, 
Christ died for us.’? The solitary unapproachable 
marvel in heaven and on earth, among angels and 
men, is that, while God hates sin, he loves the sinner. 
We can understand how he could love sinless angels, 
ever ready to adore him, or do his bidding, but how 
can he love sinners, and how could he love them after 
their cruel treatment of his Son? Our worst foes are 
often of our own households, for conscience reproaches, 
and we reproach ourselves. The law of God, a mirror 
into which we must ever look, condemns, and we have 
not innocence enough for a single plea. In ‘‘the 
Apostles’ doctrine” is the cross radiant with the light, 
conquered from darkness, and that explains all. 
There the fulness of infinite forgiveness finds vent 
manward and is available for all. It shows all that 
was in the heart of God, while Christ on that cross, 
dying the just for the unjust, is its practical interpre- 
tation. 

Again, in ‘the Apostles’ doctrine,’’ Jesus Christ 
appears as our life. His heart pulsates through that 
doctrine, and he is presented as putting life in us. The 
fact is that we only live, but he is life itself. The 
profoundest mystery of redemption is that we live by 
him whom we killed. We live by permission, by for- 
bearance, by transmitted life. He lives because he 
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cannot die, and by his inherent vitality ; for the. first 
man, Adam, was made a living soul, the last Adam is 
@ quickening Spirit. So ‘‘the Apostles’ doctrine’’ 
‘teaches that, as the Word, he is the revealer of what 
‘we need as our life—the giver of vital supplies; as the 
‘Word, he is God without us, bringing truth to us; as 
the life, he is God within us, stirring our souls to a 
sense of his presence. In ‘the Apostles’ doctrine’ 
we have an atonement made, containing in it all that 
‘was needful that the law might be satisfied, and that 
Jove might bestow forgiveness. This is his gift to those 
that believe: ‘“‘I am come that ye might have life.’’ 
*‘Look unto me, and be ye saved, all ye ends of 
earth.’’ In penitential looking our sentence is reversed, 
and the promise is fulfilled, ‘‘he that believeth on the 
Son hath life.’’ 

Moreover, in ‘‘the Apostles’ doctrine,’ the Spirit 
of God appears as the regenerator and quickener, That 
Spirit is life. Through him we have a life that can 
cling to its Source; a life that can love; a life all 
aglow with the beauties of holiness; a life that can 
consume itself in service for God on earth, and renew 
itself in his praises in heaven. Time will expire; 
earth will dissolve; sin and sorrow will pass away— 
one in tears and the other in sacrifice and faith; but 
*‘he that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life, 
and shall never die.” 
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XXIII. 
“ KOINONIA.” 


“And fellowship and in breaking of bread and prayer.”— 
Acts ii. 44. 


HE conjunction ‘‘and”’ in this passage is all. 
important. It leads up to some of the most 
blessed results of ‘‘ the apostles’ doctrine.’’ 

The order js logical and ethical. Doctrine first, and 
then its fruits. Such truths as the apostles held and 
taught must necessarily produce the happy results of 
fellowship with Christ in his sufferings, and with each 
other in joy and sorrow for his sake. Right-hearted- 
ness insures healthy activities in the members. The 
Church of Rome has changed this order to isolation 
in life as most productive of purity. But, as in most 
of her teachings, this is only a half truth, which may 
become a destructive absurdity. It is true that soli- 
tary men have the fewest temptations to evil from the 
senses, but those besetments that arise from within are 
more terrific on account of the personal isolation, 
When the senses and soul are alike introspectively 
and retrospectively, the resultant force is like sheet 
lightning spread about it ; it is diffusive: but when all 
temptations start in the soul, they are as a concen- 
trated thunderbolt working destructively. If the 
solitary have the fewest provocations to evil, they 
have the fewest incitations to good. Fellowship with 
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God is the privilege into which Pentecostal Christians 
had been introduced by faith; and in this they 
longed for all their brethren to participate. For the 
religion of Jesus Christ in a revived church is always 
the illustration of his own blessed formula of Christian 
life, ‘‘ It is more blessed to give than receive.’’ The 
word employed tells the story of their lives. ‘* Koin- 
onia’’—‘ fellowship with Christ’’—means to share 
the same divine life in human relation, as Christ 
shared with God, when he, as God, was manifest in 
the flesh. It-is to be and become more like Christ— 
to be sharers of Christ’s joys, which were constant 
behind the veil of his humanity. It is not true that 
Christ was always sad. We have two instances where 
his joy broke through the rifted clouds that shrouded 
him from the scanof man. He was, in the average 
of his earthly life, a happy man. The shadow of his 
coming death did not hang over him any more 
painfully, because it was to be a vicarious death, than 
does death to believers. He knew victory would 
come at last, and that he would have strength to hold 
out. Inthe privacies of social life, he was, no doubt, 
as mirthful as any child of God, for the abundance of 
grace that makes us like Christ, never makes us gloomy 
or morose. 

Fellowship is first to be like-minded with Christ— 
to be actuated by the same Holy Spirit so as to love 
as he loved, to forgive as he forgave, to walk in the 
light as he is in the light, and in the end to be perfect 
as he is perfect. It is, in the sphere of spiritual 
things and within the limitations of finite existence, to 
see with his insight and to act with his inspiration. 
‘* Koinonia’’ is no common word, nor has it come 
mon-place meanings. Its significations are all primary 
in their character, and are never tinged with imagina- 
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tion, however devout. It means sympathy of parts, 
as an apple tree includes its fruit, which is an effect of 
its life. The force of the tree is in its roots, and 
shows itself in whatever they are able to produce. 
‘‘ Koinonia’’ also means love, including both the 
fountain and supplies, It likewise means to have a 
certain life, and light, and joy in common with God; 
it moreover means that we believe in Jesus as he has 
now been set forth, and that our faith is so deeply 
laid in the activities of our being that we will not 
tolerate doubt; for doubt begets the foreshadowings 
of hopeless doom. We have fellowship in Him, and 
in each other, as is set forth in his valedictory inter- 
cessory prayer. 

Again, ‘‘ the apostles’ doctrine’? made the be- 
lievers of the Church at Pentecost a unit. Their 
doctrine was an ‘‘at-one-ment’’ with God and with 
each other, putting them on a family basis and giving 
them family fellowship. Being like-minded, they 
had acommon feeling, which is sympathy, not asa 
sentiment, but asa principle. It confederated them 
in church communion. There have been many 
formulas devised to produce it. Men have been per- 
secuted and have suffered to ensure ecclesiastical 
uniformity. Christ Jesus alone is the soul of fellow- 
ship. We are led to this happy experience through 
‘¢the apostles’ doctrine ;’’ but it is not only doctrine 
that constitutes this fellowship, but being united to our 
living head, as the branches to the vine. No mere 
-accordance of thought will do; no iron-bound exter- 
nalism will bind into a brotherhood of souls. 

Moreover, this fellowship is not incompatible with 
the greatest diversity. As uniformity is not unity, 
neither is variety variance. There may be in the 
Church of God the greatest variations in combination 
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with a unity divine, just as the heavens show forth the 
glory of God. One star differeth from another star in 
glory, in bulk, in light, in distance from the source of 
light; one has belts ; another satellites; some are 
eccentric in their motions; others move in orbits ; 
but, greater than all these differences, is the fact that 
the stars and all the heavenly bodies move around one 
central sun, and in their motion have fellowship one 
with the other. 

The Lord’s Supper, or, as it is termed in the text, 
**the breaking of bread,’’ has a central place in 
almost all churches because it sets forth Christ and 
him crucified, and his undying love to his people, and 
is a source of their spiritual life. It was instituted 
that this monumental fact shall not pass out of the 
minds of men; that it shall be central wherever vital 
Christianity exists. It is to continue until he comes 
again, for by fellowship in his death we show forth 
his death in our life. Life out of death is the divine 
formula. 

Then, again, is there fellowship in alms-giving. 
Whether this was included in the ‘‘ Koinonia’’ is not 
settled. Whether it was, or not, it was one of the mani- 
festations of the life in this revived Church, and so it 
has been ever since; arevived Churchisa giving church. 
Nothing increases practical benevolence like a revival 
of religion; church stinginess is an indication of 
death. Alms-giving has been a condition of revival 
in the Church of both the Old Testament and the New. 
The prophet’s test of life, was the bringing of the 
tithes into the store-house, to prove God therewith, 
&c. One evidence of spiritual life as given in the 
Acts was that the converts held all their property 
sacred to the demands of charity. 3 
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The Saviour specified a bond of fellowship in the 
parable of the sheep and goats, where the relation be- 
tween Christ and the believer is reduced to certain 
definite acts. When they were done to Christ’s 
brethren he declared that they were done to him: 
‘‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it to the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.’’ This fellowship 
was of a vicarious kind, just as his fellowship with us 
was created by his vicarious relation to us. At 
another time he made this bond intelligible and 
obligatory as if by a kind of sacrament. ‘‘ The poor 
ye have always with you ; but me ye have not always ;’’ 
that is, in remembering to relieve their necessities, 
we remember Christ’s poverty, and in relieving them we 
show forth his life, which was given to satisfy human 
want, spiritual and corporal. 

Fellowship in alms-giving, ‘‘ until” it becomes 
self-denial, is one of the glorious effects and evidences 
of the love of Christ. It marks the spiritual change 
as distinctly as the rings of a tree mark its years. In 
Russia, where many people wonder now, during these 
famine times, if there is any benevolence among Rus- 
sians, was aman of wealth, who gave generously to 
Christ’s cause, at home and abroad. Being asked one 
day how he did it, he replied :—‘‘ When I served the 
devil I did it in grand style; there was nothing mean 
about me. But when God, by his grace, called me to 
the riches of his glory, I resolved that Christ should 
have more than the devil.’”’ It is just as Bunyan said 
concerning those who were in fellowship with Christ in 
supplying to his needy brethren, 

s¢ A man there was, some called him mad, 
The more he cast away, the more he had.” 

These Christians at Pentecost did not give away what 

they could not use, nor their old clothes, but the best 
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they had. Even Ananias gave good money, though 
he lied about the amount. There is no fellowship 
with Christ in giving to others what has no value. In 
some modern book, showing up human meanness, one 
says: ‘‘I just sent Parson Smith’s family a basket of 
specked apples, and here they are after more.’’ A 
gentleman in giving his experience the other night at 
a conference meeting said: ‘‘I took a poor woman a 
well-worn comfortable, but it was enough to keep her 
warm, and she was very grateful for it; I took her two 
loaves of bread, a little stale, my family would not 
have eaten them, but the poor woman enjoyed them, 
for she was very hungry. I walked home happy, and 
had unusual unction in prayer at the close of that day. 
I thought I had done a grand thing, but in the night I 
awoke from a dream in which I had seen the Man of 
Calvary bound, and with the crown of thorns on his 
forehead. He said, ‘ You are the Christian that gave 
me an old comfortable and two loaves of stale bread.’ 
I said, ‘ No, Lord, I never did such a thing; I would 
not.’ ‘Yes, you did; in the person of that old wo- 
man whom you thought you helped ; what you did for 
her you did forme.’ Ihave no words in which to tell 
you my shame in sending the blessed Lord away from 
my house in an old quilt, and in his blessed hands 
two loaves of stale bread.’’ 7 

Lastly, the apostles’ fellowship included the heavenly 
blessedness—fellowship in joy, in need, in suffering, 
in Christ’s death, in heaven. If our fellowship here in 
Christ with each other is precious and glorious, what 
must it bein heaven? Fellowship with the apostles, 
and with all, in every age, who have possessed their 
faith and spirit, not only when they are environed — 
with the shadows of earth, but amidst the splendors of 
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heaven. They were at times apart and alienated, be- 
cause they could not see all sides of the truth in the 
same moment. But in the celestial fellowship they 
see eye to eye. What they have in their exalting 
~ communion they exchange experiences for here below! 
What surprises! What sublimities of service will 
characterize the Christ-made relation! If they served 
Christ when they were here on earth, how much more 
joyously will they serve himabove! If we are amazed 
at their thoughts of God and heaven here, how over- 
wheiming will they be there! All God's saints will be 
more our associates than they ever were here, and 
grace while with vs will fit us for their companion- 
ship, and the circle of eternity through which they 
have passed will fit them for instructing us. David 
and Isaiah will sweep nobler and loftier strains in 
eternity, while the minds of the liberated saints, no 
more limited by cumberscme clay, will forever feast 
on tne banquet of rich and glorious thought. 


XXIV. 


HAPPY AND WINSOME. 


“ Pratsing the Lord and having favor with all the people’— 
Acts ii. 47. 
O manifest attractiveness is, to Christians, both 
a duty and necessity which should not be over- 
looked nor neglected. No well-balanced Chris- 
tian should be devoid of it, for it is Christ-like to 
draw all men untous. The religion of Christ, truly 
carried out, presents the highest exhibition of all the 
noblest characteristics of manhood. A praying, prais- 
ing Christian, acting with simplicity of purpose, and 
with the unselfishness of Christian love, will always. 
have favor with the people. Cant, hypocrisy, phari- 
seeism, coldness and stiffness are essentially un- 
Christian, and even where there are constitutional 
tendencies in this direction the life of Christ in 
the soul will modify, if not change, them altogether. 
Regeneration takes hold on our constitutional dis- 
abilities, suppresses what is perverted in us, and 
restores us unto the lost image of God. 

A happy spirit and cheerful bearing can be attained. 
Natural cheerfulness, however, costs nothing; it is. 
that which costs which is valuable. One of the most 
even-tempered, attractive men in the Church of God 
to-day is by nature quick, irrascible, tart and unlovely. 
But he, seeing its bad effects in his family, by God’s 
grace holds all his inherent weaknesses in check, 
and even forces the graces of patience, meekness and 
charity to the front. making sunshine out them for 
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everybody. ‘‘ For what the law could not do, in that 
it was weak through the flesh,’’ the subduing grace of 
Jesus Christ can, and will, do for all who obey him. 
Moroseness is no part of the religion of Christ. 


‘Christianity ever tends to sweeten the bitter disposi 


tion. Grace corrects acidity of temper. It files off 
the angles; it smothers discords; and it brings life up 
to concert pitch. There is no piety in looking ugly. 
Grace is a beautifier —heaven’s cosmetic, which suffuses 
unsightly and even disproportioned features with a 
glow of soul beauty, in the glamour of which its de- 
fects are softened. 

The praying and praising Christian is first of all 
charitable. Charity is purely a Christian growth; it 
is not indigenous to many. It is born of the Spirit. 
It is love toward God, and patience, appreciation, help- 
fulness, and gentleness toward our fellow men. It is 
love for them for Christ’s sake. It is the reflex of 
Christ’s love for us. ‘This is the grace that doth not 
behave itself unseemly. The Egyptian hieroglyphic 
representing charity is a naked child with a heart in 
his hand, giving honey to a bee without wings. The 


child representing the humility of charity; the heart 


in its hand the cheerfulness of charity; giving honey 
to a bee without wings the need and worthiness of the 
object. The praying, praising Christian cheers the 
world, and inspires the despairing. Men love his 
society because heseeks to reduce frictions between man 
and man, Hissymbol is the ‘‘oiled feather ;”’ he is ever 
watchful to drop the oil on creaking journals. He 
sings; this itself is a tonic to all who have music in 
their souls, which abides after others, in despair, have 
hung their harps on the willows. Every soldier knows 


the magic effect of song on weary marches, when 
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hungry, dispirited, and sad thoughts about home were 
depressing him. But when thestrains of thesong, **John 
Brown’s body lies a mouldering in the ground,’’ were 
heard, one after another would catch it up, until 
every man was stepping in time, and hope wes jubilant. 

Christian cheerfulness is a child of grace. It isa 
heart-tuner, harmonizing the passions; the treasury of 
good hopes. It cries in the streets, in the market- 
places, in the chamber, and where pain wrestles with 
weakness at the grave, ‘‘ Why art thou cast down, O my 
soul, and why art thou disquieted in me; hope thou in 
God, for I shall yet praise him for the help of his 
countenance.’’ : 

While other virtues live by promises to pay, cheer- 
fulness pays cash down. It casts over the countenance 
the halo of peace. It proclaims to the world that we 
serve a good Master. It converts disasters into bless- 
ings. A soldier, looking at a bullet-hcle through his 
leg, said, ‘‘ That’s a daisy; well, it will be of some 
service; it will get me a furlough, and that is just 
what my wife waats.’’ A little girl was eating her 
bread-and-milk supper, and was‘not pleased with it, 
but while muttering against her hard lot, the golden 
rays of a beautiful sunsetting fell on her spoon, and, 
in her surprise at its glories, she forgot her complain- 
ings. She said, ‘‘See me swallow whole spoonfuls of 
sunshine.”’ 

Those who have been bought with a price should 


be without care; their supplies are sure; they have 


nothing else to do but be happy. So in every thing, 
by prayer and supplication, with thanksgiving, let 
them make their requests known unto God. If any 
be merry, let them sing ; for, if they sing. they cannot 
croak. If they are joyful over the triumphs of re 
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demption, as the father of the prodigal was over his 
son's home-coming, let them ‘‘ sing psalms and hymns 
and spiritual songs,’’ or any thing that will give vent 
to grateful souls. 

Furthermore, the means to a cheerful, happy life 
are mentioned—praying and praising. Its effects on 
all around are marvellous, just as the apostle says, 
«Having favor with all the people.’’ But who are 
included in ‘‘ all the people.”’ 

Little children are happy in the presence of pray 
ing and praising Christians, as there are no forbid- 
ding shadows about them. The little ones put out 
their arms to them by instinct, for theirs is a win- 
someness which charms all life. Their religion is not 
bondage. A Christian friend said, ‘‘I never could 
take any comfort in the idea of an eternal Sabbath ; 
indeed, it is repulsive to me, and the reason is, that 
my Covenanter parents had nothing joyous in their 
Sabbaths. As a boy, for whistling, I was punished by 
committing ten verses in the Bible to memory, and 
my pastime was to study the Catechism. I was tied 
to the bed-post for not getting it promptly, and com- 
pelled to eat stale bread and to have but two meals all 
day.’’ 

The praying, praising and Pentecostal Christian 
always has his happiest smile on the Sabbath, and 
‘many pleasures, mixed with hard duties, to make the 
Sabbath a delight. He is attractive at the sick bed 
andinthe house of mourning. Nobetter medicine was 
ever brought to an invalid than a smiling and hopeful 
face. There are good men and women who have unfor- 
tunately the funereal tones of despair. Their presence 
is more offensive than lavender in the house of the 
dead; what they say is as much out of place as tube- 
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roses are at a festival. The reason is that they are 
unnatural and stiff; praying and praising and comfort- 
ing on their part are only occasional—merely inci- 
dents for special occasions. The welcome Christian 
in the sick room or house of mourning talks cheer- 
fully, even about God’s dark providences. It is not 
sinful to laugh if it is the expression of the soul’s 
hopefulness.. This 1s contagious; even the invalid 
will catch the joyful inspiration, and be the better for . 
it. What a calamity it is to give God’s promises in 
small doses! Rather fill the room with diffused sun- 
shine. If the invalid is a Christian, do not worry 
him, as if he might die without knowing it. He 
thinks of it more than does the transient visitor in 
good health. 

The praying, praising Christian does not put on a re- 
ligious look. He is not clad in religious vestments. 
The Saviour had no different garments from the 
average of those with whom he associated. It be- — 
hooved him not only to be made like unto his breth. 
ren, but not to be partitioned from them by a white 
cravat, a coat buttoned to the throat, or a collar 
buttoned at the back of his neck. There is no surer 
way of isolating Christians than through advertise- 
ment by clothes. It is unnatural, un-Christlike, 
and is as inexpedient as belling a rat to make him > 
popular. The effect will be that every rat in sight 
will run away from him, 

Popular piety is of two kinds. One man is popular 
because of his lack of it. Hehas the name of a 
Christian, but with it a facile adaptation to conditions 
that effaces all the distinctions between him and the 
world. Another is sincere, simple-hearted, unselfish. 
While mingling with men in the world, he is not of 
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it; in him the beauty of holiness appears without 
effort, just as the sun shines because it cannot do any 
thing else. 

Men and women in the Pentecostal days had the 
dew of youth on their piety. The world, for the 
moment, forgot itself, and was enthusiastic over it, 
admiring what it had not attained. Pentecostal piety 
was not always popular, though it always commanded 
respect. If true godliness should at all times and in 
all places obtain the favor of the world, counterfeits 
would spring up so strong and so numerous as absc- 

lutely to smother and destroy the truth. On the other 
hand, if godliness should always bring down the 
fierceness of the world’s enmity, the spark of divine 
truth in humanity might be quenched, and dark- 
ness gain such a victory as to blot out Christ’s 
name. Asarule, popular favor is not in proportion 
to Christlikeness. This result might be expected if 
evil had not turned the world upside down; but, for 
the health of the Church, it is reversed. If this rule 
had obtained universality, the Faith might have be- 
come rank and succulent. It would never have had 
strength to stand alone. It would have lain flat on 
the ground, and, like too luxuriant wheat, have 
yielded nothing but straw and chaff—a very poor 
harvest. 


XXV. 


THE LORD’S DOINGS. 


ss And the Lord added to the Church daily such as should be 
saved.’ —Acts ii. 47. 


T is a relief to know that the Lord did this. In 
our time it would be hard in many of our 
churches to tell who is even the instrumental 

cause of accessions to them. It is sometimes attributed 
to the preacher, who usually winds up the history of 
the occasion by saying, ‘‘ This addition to our mem- 


bership makes so many since I became pastor,’” the 


church being usually described as in a lamentable 
condition before; or to some travelling evangelist, 
who takes the religious work for the congregation ; 
or to the Society of Christian Endeavor; or 
to the Young Men’s Christian Association; but 
to whoever it may be ascribed, as it appears in the 
newspapers, the human element is very apparent, and 
Christ appears too often as a mere incident. 


The Pentecostal revival. came like earthquakes, and 


the text gives an insight into, and gathers up the 
results of, the first upheaval. The third chapter starts 
with the second great awakening. The end and 
results of the first are the subject for our immediate 
thought. In the text the words, ‘‘such as should 
be,’’ are supplied. The true rendering is, ‘“‘and the 
Lord added to the Church daily the saved.’’ The 
Church is spoken of as something then existing—the 
same Church that had been always in the world. 


There is no New Testament Church specially men- 
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tioned; only a Pentecostal shower came upon the old 
one. . There is not a word about a new organization. 
The diaconate later on introduced was only the filling 
of an office long neglected, and a transferrence of the 
name into another language. 

Nor is the Church an experimental institution, in 
which to keep men and women on probation until it is 
found out whether they can stand the test, but it is 
the ark of the saved. It is not an organization in 
which to find out who shall be saved, but a shelter for 
those who are—a _ sheepfold, not to find out whether 
they are sheep or not, but a place of security from 
wolves and dogs, where the lambs and dams are 
alike safe. It is the place of gathering together ‘‘ the 
called’’——‘‘the chosen’ for safety and _sanctifica- 
tion. It is like the ‘‘ ecclesia’’—the called out from 
the world ; its boundary lines determine our moral be- 
longings. This requires a statement of the principles 
on which the Church should be entered, and a profes. 
sion of faith be made. 

Christ left us a parting promise :—‘‘ Lo, Iam with 
you alway, even unto the end of the world.’’ He has 
also revealed how it is possible that he should be with 
his Church and with its individual members in the 
words :—‘‘If I go not away, the Spirit will not come.” 
The Spirit is Christ’s representative, and takes the 
things of Christ and shows them unto us. Christ is, 
therefore, present in his Church. It is his body. It— 
is the great household of which he is the head. Its 
sacraments declare his presence. In the Lord’s Sup- 
per he is set forth as the Lamb slain, his body broken 
and his blood shed for sin. It keeps his name alive 
in the hearts of his people, and before the world, 
until his return. O' edience to his divine call leads 
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us to his Church; a sense of personal safety leads us 
io it; sanctified human association is found in it— 
those divine social elements which work so helpfully 
to form each other’s character; a spiritual unifying 
force is in it—the bracing of each other, according to 
the apostle’s figure of the whole building, it being 
framed together, every member, great and small, sup- 
ported and supporting The Shekinah, the constant 
presence of God, isin its midst. It is where the bush 
burns and is not consumed. It is where the Word of 
God is preached and God’s relations to his people are 
taught by exposition and example. It is where the 
branches are found abiding in the vine. © 

There are, at all times, souls born into spiritual life 
who are troubled as to the duty of uniting with the 
church, and the fitness requisite for this step. They 
have just been brought into a new world where the 
_ workings of spiritual life have yet to be learned. A 
man, but a little while ago, lost the gift of speech ; his 
tongue forgot its cunning; he was shut out from all 
that is possible to one possessed of the puwer of 
articulation ; ; but as he lost it suddenly, so it came to 
him again. Thus with the natural man; he has lost 
his ability to articulate Godward, but, through the 
Spirit of God, it is returned; the soul is re-voiced ; 
a new song is put on dumb lips. A wondrous world 
opens to one’s experience. Duties, which were for- 
merly like slave-tasks, are now as light as if framed of 
the sunbeams of heaven. Obligations, once shunned 
or dodged, have their loving recognition in life. 
Dormant conscience is awakened, not to condemn 
only, but to impart the joys of tranquilized rest, while 
activity for Christ is delightsome. 

The idea of individual safety in and through the 
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Church, and the duty of keeping Christ alive in the 
thoughts of the world, of fellowship with him in the 
remembrance of his sufferings, his resurrection and 
his exaltation, and of fellowship with all who 
are his, should be considered in the beginning 
of the new life in the soul. ~ This will appear in 
clearer light if it is defined. The Confession of Faith 
in the Presbyterian Church says that ‘‘a particular 
church consists of a number of professing Christians, 
with their offspring, voluntarily associated together, 
for divine worship, and godly living, agreeable to the 
Holy Scriptures ; and submitting to a certain form of 
government.’’? The bonds are mutual; social and 
spiritual; they are also doctrinal, personal, financial 
and practical. The duties enjoined ought to be as 
natural to the renewed soul as pulsation is to the heart. 
There are obligations and duties imposed, but these 
are not arbitrary nor unreasonable; all have compen- 
sations in them; all tend to tone up the moral char- 
acter; all have happiness in them, for all regulate life so 
as to promote the chief good; all beget love; all present 
obligation in the light of privilege :—-‘‘ If ye love me, 
keep my commandments.”’ 

The Church requires a constant restraint over the 
evil tendencies of our nature. The Christian life is 
one of repression, and yet this repression is ever 
toward health and happiness. ‘That devotion which 
expresses itself in co-operation with God and fellow- 
Christians for self-improvement and the salvation of 
others, is the true conception of Christian life. To 
live as one ransomed from death—as one bought with 
a price, is a conception which is so related to our 
whole life that it begets in us powers which move in 
an orbit whose chief attraction is love. On the 
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Alps, at St. Bernard, is a lake embosomed in 
everlasting snows and unrelenting ice. No one can 
give any explanation of the purpose of its existence, 
other than that it reflects the light of heaven, and is 
an emerald on the breast of nature to modify its in- 
tolerable whiteness, and to afford, at least, a vision of 
refreshment to the few who come to its margin. The 
Church stands for more than merely to reflect the 
glory of heaven; more than the solitaire won by suf- 
fering. It is rather a reservoir, where pure ard re- 
freshing waters are gathered, not to remain, but to 
flow through a thousand unseen conduits for the sal- 
vation of men. The poor bless the wheels which it 
turns in its benevolent activities ; the warmth it gives> 
the bread it secures by the distilations of its mists ; 
the thirst it slakes; the pollution it cleanses; the life 
it imparts ; the spiritual health it promotes, 

What, then, is the fitness required for entrance into 
this Church? Regeneration—‘‘ ye must be born 
again ;” conversion, a change of direction; reforma- 
tion, character, built on another basis, and according 
to Christ himself as its ideal and model. 

When should this union with the Church take place ? 
We answer in babyhood, in childhood, in young man- 
hood and womanhood, in mid-life and in old age. It 
all the rest of life has been wasted, God will save what 
is left ; it will be the salvation not of a whole life, but 
of a fragment. In the necrological record of fifty 
ministers of the Alumni of Princeton Theological 
Seminary, who had died in one year, it was stated 
that the average age of their conversion and of their 
union with the Church was less than seventeen years. 
This duty is not optional; it is ever within the circle 
of the ‘*Now.’’ Men and women are not to try 
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themselves, whether they can hold out without. 
the Church, and afterwards commit themselves to it; 
for if they can swim through the ocean of life dices 
_ selves, they have no need for the ark of safety. 

The question is often propounded, on what subjects 
are candidates for admission to the Church examined ? 
They are not examined at all; they are only required 
to tell the story of their religious experience; or if 
questions are asked, they are put for the sole purpose 
of explanation, or to lead the candidate into a fuller 
revelation of his or her inner life, or to bring out more 
clearly their faith in Christ Jesus. The subjects for 
examination are limited, in the Presbyterian Church, to 
repentance toward God, faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and knowledge of, and purpose to lead, a godly life. 
If the candidate has been born in the Church, and 
has had the sign and seal of his engrafting into Christ, 
the only subject prescribed for examination is his 
‘“‘knowledge to discern the Lord’s body.’’ It isa 
mistake to think that candidates for Church member- 
ship are examined on their knowledge of the Confes- 
sion of Faith. Such knowledge is helpful and desir- 
able, but is not specially enjoined. Only ordained 
officers of the church are required to subscribe to its 
standards. Again it is asked, ‘‘ When should con- 
verts unite with the Church?” Upon the first oppor- 
tunity they have after they have received Christ Jesus 
as Saviour. Delay is to invite temptation. ‘‘ But,’’ 
says one, ‘‘I have not faith enough.’’ You never will 
have until you move toward the magnet of divine © 
love, in obedience to his commands. ‘The question is 
not how much faith you have, but have you any at 
all; not how much love you possess, but have you any 
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of it? How much would you take for the little you 
have, and never love Christ again ? 

Furthermore, identity of kinship and fellowship with 
Christ must be clearly established. The family like- 
ness must be apparent. Men must know where you 
belong. Christ says so. Confession before men must 
be made, and an open position taken. There is a 
radical defect in that piety which shrinks from owning 
its Lord. Christ has no secret service; no masked 
followers; no uniformed soldiers. The very first step 
we take into the line of usefulness necessarily brings 
us into publicity. | 

But it will be said if converts are received so soon, 
they will fall away and disgrace the Church. Never 
mind the disgrace ; God will take care of his Church. 
Peter disgraced the Church, but subsequently he wiped 
it out. He won his greatest victory where he had sus- 
tained his greatest defeat. But if the Church truly 
gets possession of men and womem when they are merely 
spiritual babes, and does her duty toward them, the 
falling away will be no greater, proportionately, than 
in the band of disciples—one to twelve. It is human 
to wander, but it is Christlike to keep others from do- 
ing so if we can, and also Christlike to bring them 
back. How often would church members, who are 
so nervous about their children and others falling from 
grace, have fallen themselves if their Christian friends 
had not done more for them than merely utter croak- 
ing fears! Even backsliders are in a better condition 
than those who have never been graciously moved at 
all. Every pastor knows that when overwhelmed 
by sickness or death, there is greater advan- 
tage in dealing with those who know all about the 
way of life than with those who have never found 
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the way at all. In the one case he has only a guilty 
conscience with which to contend, while in the other 
he has stolid ignorance, and often desperate hope- 
lessness. 

The Church is aspiritual health-lift, a spiritual gym- 
nasium, where there are opportunity and appliances for 
spiritual progress and development. When one unites 
with the Church, it is not to take a seat in an ambu- 
lance to remain until the battle is over, and then to 
be drawn along in lazy triumph, but to be sheltered 
and strengthened when wounded, and when too weak 
to go the front as duty calls. 
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